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Lars of in Gr 
is the only Writer I know of, that bas 


tale notice of Cs Raben- How- 


N this... ſhort Hisrokr ef Puy 


610 K can. be. of any Uſe or Eurer 


ment to thoſe. who are verſed in the An- 


cients, or can excite athers, go he better 


acquainted uirb them, 1 Ball think . my: 
e very well employ'd: or if it aul 


not, I ſhall not at all be diſſatisfied with 


hoving ehe Jl this ; 


ye! Webs wo) Sint SIR Any wa 
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24 Sens keg 11t 6 % 2077 * 71 
SR. Dr 710 Moy e 8 
ru will forgive. me, © {del 
| [Bk ee ee 
1 '%he new Edition ol. Mr. 
Cat's Hiſtory of Phyſick: fs rn 
very well, what a great Opinion I have 
trays had of he en ntfs 
; © ment; which he has fliewn in the Three 


Parts already+publiſhed. In them he 


bc down the Hiſtory to the end 
ofs time: and having fearch'd in- 
£32 F 


Wider who . 2 ;above 


= bee *Y 
with ail We find there very 


fea e, a Diſlempls, 2. 
cine, or even the name of an Author, 

to be met with amongſt them, of which 
he has not given a full and exact ac- 


count. 

- Im this Edition, we hee e ehen 
(containing ffiy er pages) which he 
deſigns ſhould ſerve for a continuation | 
of che Hiſtory down to the middle of 
the 16th (the Title by miſtake ſays the 


17th) Century; a ſpace of 1200 , 


and too large to be-well explained in ſo 
- Ment i tho he had 1 
and nonſenſe 6 of keller Fall, 
Farnese, 


84 * 1 10 


eee, 9 


„ 


* 


* 


e 


indeed-z preſent I ha 
you . 
is eithet correct or perfect; and muſt 


_ be” faisfied only wich ſome looſe Ob- 


wh a rr review of be of der 

Hz ple Orb, Li. Arn 
don, in the Fourth Century. 2 
confeſs all our Hiſtorians, even the beſt 
of them, give a very confuſed account 
of the: Age: wherein thes Writerelived: 
and are fo-carcleſs as to be very well 
- contented, if they come withity-a hun- 
dred, or two hundred years of their true 
time. — —„— 


hs of 


„ ! 


care and attention, as he peruſed Hippo | 


cratet and Galen, &c. he might haye 
adjuſted their age much nearer to tha 
truth, even by the help of their oun 


Collecions i in Juliars n . 60, 


liv'd however to the end of the Fourth 


Century, as himſelf and Eunapius, 
who was acquainted with him, plain- 


ly intimate: and Mtius, who 
him often, does not ſpeak 
as one who wrote juſt immediately 
before him. As ro Mtius, it is plain, 


even from his own Books, that he did 


or the beginning of the 6th Century: 


for he refers not only to St. Oil, Arche 


biſhop of Alexandria, who died in 4443 
but to Petrus Archiater, who was Phyſi· 


cian to Theadoric, and therefore muſt have 
en Ine. er en en r 1 


quotes 
of him, 


"PIN - 4 
ed ee 7. 
| * FB 
- 3 1 
1 * — „ „ * 
«+ «*® ; 3 


wood Tock } anemia __Þþ 
| to Leo Ky ep Rn gy 474, | | : 3 
and whom we find mentioned by Ærius: -- 2M 


Agathias,; who ſet about writing his Hi- 

ſtory in the. beginning of the reign o 

Tuſtin junior, in 565, tells us, what 2 = 

great figure this Alexander. made ar Rome. 

in the reign of Jrſinian; and ſubjoins 

a very handſome .compleinent'to him, 

and his four Brothers, who were very 

eminent in their ſeveral ways. Perhaps 

he might write not long before Ag 

thias z for Alexander himſelf. informs us; 

that he compiled chis book in an ex- 

treme old age, when he could no 

longer bear the fatigue of Practice. 

ballen, you may obſerve, thinks it 

very uncettain, ' whether he flouriſhed in 
1 2% Ae. Bur theſe are ſmall 

7 D ee 
x iy 
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141 
who can make Arerour 
wich Salo, and St. Gregory Namn, 
n Ne e 
„ oh "Pandas was ith ee ne Pa, 2 

Alexander: and Abulpharagius the Ara- 
bin, who has leſt us the moſt explicit 
Hiſtory of thoſe times, places Paulus in 
Heraclius's' reign, about the year 621 : 
and not as Fabricius repreſents it, in 
che reign of Conflantin Pogonatus, about 
680. For the Arabian Author puts 
Paulus juſt before the Chalifate of Orh- 
man, which began in 643, two years 
after the death of Heraclius, Beſides we 
find by Paulur's account of himſelf; that 
he ſtudicd at Alexandria, | which muſt 
certainly be before that City was taken 
and by Amrow in 640. By 
the way we may learn from. hence, that — 
even in this time the School of Alexan- 
dria madea great f gute, ſince it ſill con. ] 


4. os. 4 4.4 Lr 1 — „„ 4 
— 6 
” " * P : 


2 

55 T 
rinued wo be the celebrated Place for ach- 
ing the Art of ,Phylick : and che ſtory 
 Abulphavagins 4 tells of Johaunec Gramma- 


ficus, a 

in that City. will ſhew_us what an im- 
menſe collection of books had been made 
there by the bounty of their Princes, ſince 


the burning of the Ptolemean Library in 
the time of Ceſar. For when Aram had 


received. orders from the Cha to haye 
the books deſtroyed, he diſtributed them 
chraughout : all the City, among thoſe 
who kept Bagaias (of which then in Aler- 
andhis there were no fewer than 4000) 


and yet, notwithſtanding all the havock 


one may ſappoſe was made, * 
ſix months time to conſume them. 
J 0 THIS herr grail wil ler user, iow 
much we ought to rely upon the ac- 
curacy of 4 late learned . Tt, which 
— 
ee e 


very learned Man, vho lived then 
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e m ins heme of 
5 N is  Unaccounrable : f for not only 
HB dis Letter 6" ungen, 60 


Ir 
: Health; is preſerved in che very 


Paulus, wilo is ſuppoſed here to have 
1 lived 80 years befire Pils; "by ve all 
3 know: chis Writer was g Play: expres 
3 ſes it, both in age and ities! the eon 
d Hippocrates,” above 3 Od yeats at leaſt 
before CI: 80 that in this one 47“ 
ticle, chere is only the” ſtall error of 
| . about 80 years Ir. © Give me leave! ro 
= oblerve,” chat, ifthis Letter be genuine, 


inn clit en ee 
ter Hippocrates, ch near the d of 
el, 

TRA ISE pop a bar df wa 
m 600 
ties: Mit? believe pid alli hoy 
will acknowledge, that unleſs this point 
i. e.) the age of every author be firſt 
cleared up, any Hiſtorical detail of the 
ſtate of Phyſick muſt be extreamly de- 
fetive; and we muſk be at a great loſs 
toknow eicher what advances it made, or 
what changes it received in each different 


Period of time. C Mr. 


1 
i 


7 
| 


Mr. Le Clerc beſtows no more than 0 
chree pages upon all theſe four authors 
and thinks this a ſufficient reaſon to give 
tori it, that they were Compilers, True it 
is, the tuo firſt and the laft were chiefly | 
ſuch. But did they compile ſo, as to have 
nothing at all new, and what we may 
| call their own in theſe very voluminous 
works? far otherwiſe. . For tho I muſt 
confeſs, that there are not a great many 
things in them, in proportion to the bulk 
of their books, but ſuch as may be found 
in Galen and others, and yer ſome there 
are too, in regard to the real improvement 
of the Art it ſelf; however as to what 
concerns the Hiſtorical part of it, which 
is the ſubject of our preſent enquiry, ſure- 
ly. a great deal af matter may be pick d 
out of theſe writers, fit to entertain our 
curioſity at leaſt; if not to inform our 
2 —— One thing equally, holds 
in che ſtate of Learning, no Ic than in 
2 the ſtate of Empires: It may be as much 
” Pleaſure and inſtruction to the reader to 
NN 4 - -.- * obſerve 


| 1 
obſerve the gradual declenſion in each 


of them, as it is to trace the footſteps 
of their riſe, r 
them at their height. 

Bur to ſpeak more particularly of 
theſe Authors. Both Orihaſſur and Ætius, 
whoſe Volumes are very bulky, do col- 


lect indeed, but from many others as 


well as Galen. Oribaſiur uſes a great va- 
riety of expreſſion, of which we have 
this advantage, that often one place, or 
one author, explains another: "abs 
juſtice ought to be done to him, that he 
helps us the berrer ro underſtand ſeveral 
paſſages in Galen, relating both to Ana- 
tomy and Medicine. Atius writes with 
more perſpicuity: he treats of more di- 
in his Synopſis, or his diſcourſes to Euna- 
pius; and is fuller in deſcribing the ſymp- 
toms of them, and the method of cure. 
Mr. Le Olere fays,\ thee two furniſh 
us with every thing which is eſſential in 
Theory or Practice, particularly in :. 
. C 2 


* 


mits Anatomy, and the ule of the parts; 
and what is purely in him, 
is ſcatterod confuſedly here and there, and 
is imperſect as well as immethodical in 
compariſon of what we find upon the 
ſame ſubject in Paulus : which is the rea- 
ſon, I ſuppoſe, that a great maſterin Sur- 
gery, Fabricius ab Ac 5 chooſes 
almoſt every where to follow the autho- 
rity of this laſt writer, rather than that of 
Mtins, Oriluſius indeed in two large Books 
(the two laſt of his remaining Collettiamt) 
has deſeribed all the parts then known of 
the humane body, and aſſigned the pro- 
per office to each of them: but he has 
added little to what Galen has diſcourſed 
of in his Anatomical Works; and upon 
che account of this Treatiſe, rather than 
of any other of his Writings; he deſerves 
the: name lim of Simia Galeni. 
Only one thing we find; which is either 


33 


[ee] 

ſoms other of Gals Works; the fir 
of che Sulboary Glas; which 
is this. © On each ſide of the > 
«lis the orifices of the veſſels, which 
« diſcharge" the ſpirtle, and'itieo-which 
* you may pur a probe. Theſe vel 
ſels take their riſe from the root 
«of the tongue, where the glands are 
« ſituated. They tiſe from theſe gland, 
« jm much ſuch a manner as Arreries 
« uſually do, and convey the Salivary 
ce liquor, which moiſtens the tongue, 
« and all the adjacent parts he the 
ce mouth,” 

Hof VR Oribaſius, tho hes 
plains Anatomy fo fully, has ſcarce any 
thing in all mn three different works; 
which now remain, relating to Surgery, 
as far as it concertis Au operation: 
unleſz thoſe two little tracts de * 


e , —r ⁰˙mnü———‚§—«ßÜ w 
- * 7 * 192 » 
* 88 


141 
Helioderac: and yet, were theſe his own; 
a 
Ztius was, without doubt, a practicio- 


ner in Surgery s himſelf, and gives ſome 


little account of almoſt every every operation, 

he is as full in caſes of the 
Eyes, as Celſus is : yet notwithſtanding 
this, he takes no notice of a very ma- 
terial branch of Surgery, Fraffures and 
Diſſocatiomt, in treating of which, Cel- 
ſos chinks fit to employ an entire 
book. 


ee, and Mtins , dar nts. 


ved ſeveral fragments of Antiquity, and 


thoſe of ſome value, not any where elſe 
extant : To omit a number of others, 
many of Archigenes and Herodotus (the 


| Chief of the Pueumatick Sect) of Poſide- 


nius and Antyllus, each of whom ſeems 
no inconſiderable writer: tho the ſe- 
cond is but ſlightly touched upon by 
Mr. Le Clerc, nme 
2 b. 


* much 


Antyllus, as we may collect from O Ori- 
baſis, wrote ſeveral Books; wherein, 
tho in different places, he treated of 
the Gymnaſtick Art. In thoſe remains, 
which are here preſerved, we read of 


ſome ſorts of exerciſes, not mentioned _ 


Cricielaſis This, s i had for m- 
. 


e —— "1 be bad 
| form any Idea of what it was. tin 
has ſupplied us with ſome pieces of the 
ſame and othet old writers, particularly 
— the Methodif, and.of. Les- 


Called. 6. 21 b 26 43.8 


nides, 
AY 1 


— 


* , 


and took away two 


* & . 

s ES . N , 

-_ — 
8 i j [ih 2 - 
\ "; AQ ** 

; 4 2 Fo ay 
* 
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Ae Tpiſiwhetich, de leg of which 


had great skill in Surgery. Add to chis, 
chat in both theſe aurhors ſeveral new 
eee e nner * 


predeceſſors. 

Oribaſius, baer Bann ee or 
bimſelf, {peaks very fully of che good 
effects of bleeding by way of * Scarif 
cation, a thing little taken notice of by 
former writers : and aſſures us from his 
own experience, how ſucceſsful he had 
found-ic in a ſuppreſſion of the Menſes) 
defluxions of the Eyes, Headach, ſtrait- 


ſon was extreamly old. He tells his own 
caſe particularly, when the Plague raged 
in Aſia, and he himſelf was taken ill, 
that the ſecond day he ſcarified his thigh, 
pound of blood; 


By 


ing, kom for performed 9 5 
am. The Arabian Phylicians { 


2 


choughr, by che large quanuiry of | 
they could draw off, 7 = 
was equivalent to opening a vein. The 


uſe of it to this ve 7 day; 
Mey ah: — 


aad put it into warm Water, and hent it 

| * co make it ſwell, and {o,ſca- 

ſeretit from-Copping i and — rs 
cure of Giddineſs *, Oribaſſut himlelt (peaks 


ol them. as tuo diſtinct operations, . 


HI — 


„Abbes HB: 2 „7 Terre 
D W 


1 


15 


n 

WI find in this Author the firſt ac- 
coſe of a rag: and dada dt 
r, AI, Or NorglpurOs, a 
of melancholy and madneß, 
Ek — The per- 
* foris affected, go out of their hou- 
„iS in the night-time, and in every 
bi 3 — imitate Wolves, and wander 
2 — 
break. Ton may know them 
pale; eee arg hollow, dry, 
« without the leaſt moiſture of à tear: 
+" their tongue exceedingly parched and 
„ dry; no ppittle in the mouth, ex- 
< treme tlurſt; their legs, from the 
— — 


{ +9J 
Kovarlpunis 2s well as Auen and 
obſerves it prevails moſt im Fabry .. 
Etius takes this paſſage, as he lays; 
that is, makes 2 paraphraſe of it, from 
Marcellus Sideter, an Author who li- 
ved under Adrian and A. Antoninus ; 
and who wrote forty-rwo Books con- 

cerning Diſtempers, in Heroick Verſes, 
. = app e i, dn Le 
from an ancient 


ſtill preſerveil. Paulus has — 
the fame account of this diſeaſe word 
for. word; the title of the. chapter is, 
me N, &. and: Lanbecius 
ſerms ! toigive us 8 very: eight explana- 
— 


Xo 


15 
1 2 2 7 
e 5 — Seth. 


e 1 abe e n x is 
a + I 3 and 


. % 


2 [ 26 ] 
and chat of Aude in Swidary atoſe from 
miſtaking. the abbreviarion; uſed im the 
MNianuſcripts. But I cannot agree wich 
him in the remark; he makes, with te- 
gard to Ætiur: the words of Ætiur, both 
in the manuſcript and printed works are, 
Den ies a feu I E Sur ſun 
they open the Tombes. Gorreus cortect- 
+ ed this place, and would have it read; 

el mil \irtudle uu Sulſ u, they dwell 
or lie among the Tombes: becauſe 
Paulus ſays in the very fame ſenſe, e a 
ul Sul I.  Lambecius thinks this 
emendation wrong, becauſe che autho- 
ach af bs Pansen againſt it but 
WY IP ine ani 
his ee as ir is ſet down by 
every one of theſe writers. | The rran- 
Cation of Oribaſis expreſſes it by Vagan- 
tur; and Actuarius deſcribes it by run- 
* about the Sepulchres and Babe, 
* . meluai, 3 probab- 
20 ly 


11 
y be might rake from o- This 
is very different from opening che 
Tombes: a circumſtance, of which 
there is not the leaſt hint in any of 
theſe authors. I might add, a anocher 

for this i that 


the Demoniath in the Scriprures, who 3 „ oY 
was wich the ſame ſort of made 4 
nels,” is repreſented as having his Id uri 
lag among the Tombes, and abiding* in 


the Tombes, and cutting himſelf wich 
che Stoner. - Beſides the word nou 


F . A 
———— | * 
- i 
7 95 * 
of * 


curſion in the way of criticiſm, were it 
not to give you an inſtance,” bow che 


18d. Mark, 5, + * St, Lake K * Meth. Med. c. o. 
5 D 3 moſt 


Having ſome: knowledge „ 

ſion, or being well verſetl in: the: ſevetal 
authors; who-haverwrit upon thardub» 
ſoll, I ſhall only obſerve, that, if we: 
may believe the reports of travellers, it 
has not been uncommon in ſome Coun- 
tries, as. Lum, Ireland; &c. and we: 
meet wich ſome accounts of the like 
caſe, in out modern writers of Phy- 
ſick: An author juſt nom mention d, 
Dunatut, ſays, he had himſelf ſeen tuo; 
inſtances of it: and the Hiſtory Fo». 
reſſus Y relates, is very rematkable, and 
by Oribafus, not only with regard to the 
ſtance I have been ſpraking of, the fre- 

| quenting. Church-yards, The Greek word: 


L231 
us d to denote this Diſeaſe, expieſſes the 
mature of it very jultly 5 and yet Vander 
Vun is ſo careleſs a writer, thar he 
makes it a | „ png 
- You been ocruts in — 
hovjener à compiler, ſomething new in 


relation to Diſtempers, at leaſt not 6 = 


be found in uny author now eftant be- 
fore: him. He was, by all 2 
a Man not only of e eder 
An en and experience: and 
, if we kim with at- 
tention, which 4 believe has ſcarce eyer 
been done by choſe who! have: 

to give a character of him weſhall find 
ui Nan rake uf Pradkce Jai down in 
ſeveralraſes. To give you only am in- 
ſtance in one, that of an Ehe.: he 
deſcribes che cure both in the acute and 
the chronical Sort, that is, in the Fi 
as well 33: out of it. When the Fit is 
— — —•—äb—— 
An in" | ove 


CR 


bin and ſearifying.”. Te repeats theſe 
and ſometimes S 


[24] 
over, be ordets hleeding: and'/after_ four 
. exfivedays;: vb che body üs a lire 

teeruited, e 


evacuations, and at 
convenient diſtances, r 
vals gives proper nouriſhment, and uſes 
auarm medicines, ſuch as Cg, Mint, 
Rue, and the Cyrenaick Juice. Whether 


this be taken out of Poſidonins, as by 


reading Ætius upon the ſame head there 
may be ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, I can- 
right, and agreeable to a rational Pra- 
tice... The Epitome of what Galen had 
ſaid upon the ſame argument in the | 
next chaptet, is by no means ſo full and 
circumſtantial. And you may perceive 
that, tho Oribaſiws mentions Specificks (for 
the ancients had as great an of 
them as we can have) ſuch as 
root, and that in the form» of an Ex- 


„ . 


t 1 

hprick: Netklace'+ he bh 
upon them alone, amd lays lhe greaett 
ſtreſs Shore indoebit:ought cop be hid 
upon. Euccuatione. | May 1 anght re- 
mark, chat Galen an his famous Epiſtle 
to Crllionte,) the firſt Iriftance * 
kind in antiquity, does mot Le = 
ſo exact a method of cure: thoggf he 
vote ir on purpoſe 8 
, and not being 
the argieulare af ra, was 8 
to ſuppeſe- Tour; 2 which 
might tappen, therefore: gives it 
himſelf the Title f UU | an in 
this Letras, lay, hichi it none of the 
ata hs e or xtra 
of vuring bar 
W Pete, de . three 
Simples, Si and HFarmwword, &cc. 
a8 — in chis Diſtrimper, 
chen inſiſta ahinſty ypotti>the rinnner of 
Dirt, which inticed ho deſuribes at large. 
-Yow'will\not. imagine, by any thing 
bave ad, that l . * 


mon 


and 


P 
olf Galen, who I am ſenſible was a very 
knowing Man, and an excellent Phyſi - 
can, no ways without doubt inferior to 
Onibaſius; but here I am ſpeaking only 
in the hiſtorical way, and relate facts 
FI Ss 
left of che Ancients. N 2515 
R "ron epi magino wage 
Corroborants ; which ſome in judicious 
perſons have thought not only: ſcem- 
ingly contradictory, but utterly incom- 
patible; MITE A 
error to think, that, ben 2 Phyſcciah 
Brag eee he muſt 
of courſe in his judgment condemn the 
PE 5 will convince us, 
chat the method of aſing Bock of them, 
is ſo far from being . a that it 
ee i oa, and often 
cher Diſtempers! df the Heal, buen 


i ſeveral forts of Fraurrr. An under- 


IS may collect this 
trom 


. [a9] 

tom hia own Practice; and he who has 
a clear. notion of the Au Orc, 
vill be furcher ſatisfied of the reaſon of 


and at the une time will den, of 
what ſervice it will be to apply ſuch Re- 
medies in theit turn, as may raiſe the 
blood, or to more Phyſically, 
make the Fluids circulate in their natu- 
ral courke, and reſtore the ſolid Parrs to 
their Tone. ; 

A Treai 2+ few dame il be fulfi- 
cient to new, that even chis Author, 
tho'rha-lbaickially.s Calf nr k, 
flections-iiBhyſick 3 and he who reads 
him with this viewʒ may find ſome other 
i, Hae nee 


dria, _ he beam a famous pro- 
15 Phytek, and is the ſame: per- 
fon probably to whom the faur books 
De ' Euporiflis;”! 8c. are inſcribed, repre- 
ſetits the greateſt Scholar and 
Phyfictan of his time, and n very en- 
giging and man in converſa- 
tion. He deſcribes him as no leſi com · 
fidethble in kis Intoteſtꝭ than ir his Lear- 
e, do his account che v 
| very toda rit 
of Juin ro'the Empire, who in return 
wc ie Reer of Cin 
z4d3/h69! i uppen by one of bis? Let 
gt a in lum 
— e tre 
eee e 


In 
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In the ſacceeding Eimperdr atidbe, un 
che envy of his enemies, he fell ato di- 
grace, e had all his aan donGated, was 
baniſhed; and delivered into the hands of 
Bavbariaus amongſt; whom; im a litale 
time, by his courageandskill, hegain- 
«i muck love and me thar 
1 adored hmm Cel Abe 
_ account, which muſt be near the year 
400; for Eunapiur was then as it ſhould 
ſeem in the firſt rank of Phyſicians *, 
p rec en 
, el im N 03 Mail 

' Oribaftus wrote Seventy (accondingdd 
Phiriue) be (acconding 5s Sales) Seventy 
tuwBooksof Collections, which heeom- 
pited nos only from Gl but from all 


. 
2, at the deſire of Julun; the 
l of which are only-remain- 
ing, and two others of Anato- 
my, which are called by the tranſlator, 
Roſerius, the 2 4th and 2 5th of that Col- 
lection. Afterwards he made an Epi- 
rome of this great Work, ———— 
Birkin. Ee l ro four Books 
about Medicines and Diſtempers, as was 
before obſerved, to his friend Eunapius. 
Beſides theſe,  Photins gives an account 
Tuo other Pieces, extant in his time; 
ge conſiſting of four, the other of ſe- 
ooks, which were merely an Epi- 
tome Galars works, and dedicated 
likewiſe to Julian: Paulus mentions this 
Epitome /; but it is now loſt, as are 
ſome other Tracts, which Suidas takes 
notice of, hers aro be Receigusof 
Nase the Aphorifn af 
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poerater, put out by |Guinther under his 


name, are, without doubt, ſpurious. 
It is a little ſurpriſing, how this Editor, 
who was a Man of ſome learning, could 
take them to be genuine: for beſides 
that it is a trifling work, and as to the 
matter no ways worthy of Oribafius ; the 
Author, whoever he was, manages the 
forgery wich ſo little Art, chat he makes 
Oribaſius write this at the deſire of Prole- 
my Euergetese, whereas theſe two were ſo 
far from being contemporaries, that there 
is the diſtance of ſix hundred years be- 
tween them. The ſome- 
times the holy Scriptures, ſometimes Te 
rence and Virgil ®, as books proper to be 
read in particular caſes, and the quoting 
this Hemiſtick out of Ovid, — Timor 
addidit alas, is ſtill more abſurd : and 
;makes it probable, that theſe Comments- 
ries, {ach as they are, were writ in La- 


lin, and by a Chriflian. 1 


e  A9s 12 3 
30 Bar- 


— 


. 


— 
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eic Burobufes has lavely given dus a Merch 


- &fothis/ author ib 
Dilteripess's "bur; furely 
| pared his pains,” fince Orbifawthas mor | 
a ſyllable upon ag fry but what is to 
bo found in Galan. And this he might 
have matle as good a reaſon for faying 
nothing upon this article, as he does, 
Shen he mentions Atiur: who indeet 
ſpeaks more largely to che cauſes .of D- 
ſſttempets, and not only from Gan, 
but from ſeveral Authors not mention- 
ed by Oribaſus. I have often admired 
the profound judgtnent of - this modern 
Writer, who could in uo ſeveral ſhapes, 
Frft in ingenious Dialogues, and now 


Wi 


n dale nk 


5 Which 
N As if it 
were of leb .impotance w "conſider 

gery, * arid compare it with tlie methods 
an | ay | 


L* 
of hols'wh lived ether bebe or aßer 
| them. Eid Huemer eln 
I Havs Guide Ae of 
Etius, — hs faker of 
him, chat in 1 
he mentions — Yate 
few, which he had ſcen' practiſed in his 
own time, 2 


* 4 


places. There is in him indeed a great 
deal upon this head, 'which'is neither 
in Culſas, nor Gal, and the manual 
proceſſes he deſeribes in cheſe caſes, are 
it leaſt double in numbet — fre 
band which we ode Uee by: — 
las. To give an inſtance or two: He 
relates, from Aſclepiades, the manner of 
curingan ſerve W This 
— —— — 

bak „er „ 

of 0 is 
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is hy maling inciſions on che inſide of 
— 7 x breadth ah 
the ankle, as de. A generally chaſe rin 
iſſues out; after, there is 4 concinual/ 
diſcharge. of water, without any inflam- 
n ſo chat eee be 
fuelling gone dovn l ard, this. drain 
cures, the Diſtemper withqur any inter 
nal. Medicine. Lamides the Alexan- 
driam, an Author who. lived after, but 
neat Galen tima, and whole remains 
ve lind chieſly in Arias, lays ſurthetz 
hari, the intiſions. in che legs de not 
| make à diſcharge quick enough, lame 
bende ode pers Pte 
Ae if Held, by which means 
4 great quantity of watry muster may he 
evacuated; - Arc hig adde, that by 
theſe ſcariſicatious, not 'only the ſwel- 
ling of che thighs and legs, -bur thar-of 
the Bel been found wo ſabſide. And 


no 
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no doubt, where an Aſcites is attended 
with an\@nafarcs, : this method.may ſuc- 
cred} in ſorne degrer q tho in a ſunple 
Aſcites it muſt be ineffectual; The ope- 
ration itſelf is mentioned by Hippocrates ; 
and has been /ptaticed from his time, 


down to our own days, with 
ceſs. 


great ſuc- 
Sybuiuc de Ie Bos propoles: another 
way of and aſſumes the 
diſcovery of it to himſelf; though tis 
plain, it is all taken from the Deſcription 
here given, and in ſo many words de- 
ſcribed by Avicema: But this is not the 
only modern invention, which we may 
meet with in the ancient writers of Phy- 
_ :fick.. However, it is obvious to all, 
who have ever ſeem any thing af Sur- 
gery, that che Laucrt is much to be pre- 


e e I o 165- 
— 
4 ( TL 
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We 


1 8 J 
ia uſe: 


from Archigener; that he ſhou d not at 
all heſitate to make an Eſchar either way, 


and this in ſeveral places: one in the 


nape, where the ſpinal Marrow takes 
its riſe; two on each fide of it; three 
or four on the top of the head, one juſt 
22 and hedircochrs round 
— and ahi, 
he ſhould not doubt of a perfect reco- 
very. There are many, who think I/ 
ſuer a modern invention, and not in 
the leaſt known to the ancients; but 
ſurely any one who conſiders the deſcrip- 


tion here given, muſt be ſatisſied, that 
_ -they had — 


ter, as we have at this day. Nor is 


Mitins. He is ſtill more parti 


3 


when he comes to order this 


82 after all ocher | 


— ” — 
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CITY TY dels 
reme- 


particularly in ee 9 
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retnedies have been tried in vain, One 
he ſays ſhould be made on each ſide near 
the middle of the joining of the Cla- 
vicle, with that caution, as not to touch 
the wind- pipe: then two other little 

one on each ſide, ſo as that the Cauſtick 
may penetrate no further than the skin. 
Two others under the breaſts between 
two mote backwards towards the fifth 
middle of the | thorax, near the begin- 
ning of the Xiphoid cartilage, over the 
- orifice of the ſtomach. In like man- 
ner one on each ſide between the eighth 
- and ninch ribs. Again 3 there ſhould 
be made three others in the back, one 
in the middle, and the two others juſt 
below it, on each fide of the Yertebre. 
At Thoſe below the neck ought to be prer- 
ey large, not very ſuperficial, nor very 
- deep: aud al d alcers ſhould be kept 
. for a long time. He * 


[38] 
the ſame ſort of application in an B 


gema, and a Phrbific: and in boch thoſe 
caſes we may obſerve, that he orders the 
Eſchar ſhould be made circalarly, which 
no doubt keeps the ſore longer from 
healing, as is the manner of making i 
ſues by a Cauftick to this day. Paula 
tranſcribes, almoſt word for word, what 
has been mentioned in relation to an 
 Afthma, and applys the ſame direction 
do the cure of an Empyeme; only adding, 
chat the root of Ariſſolocbia ſould de 
- uſed, with Oyl ſer on fire by the'adwual 
Can. In the fame diſtemper he re. 


ſing a pointed Iron red- hot even cho 
the Plara, to let out the purulentimat- 
ter from the Thorax. He mentions too 
che common way of making a Parucen- 
teſit; but obſerves, that this operation | 
either kills the patient immediately, or 
leaves an incurable Hu]. This Albu- 
reaaſir takes from Paulur: but the firſt ob- 


. is not ahvays true; and in ſo 
dan- 


% 9 44 345 „% 16,2375 . 
(ie þ tions 
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tions both theſe ways of 
2 Head ach and Sciatica, e 


4 


mer caſe does not at all approve of it. 
However according to him, Tbemiſon, 


C2 —— ad- 
viſes it in a Phrhiſie. It is very certain 
indeed, chat this uſe of the Cautery was 
well known to Hippocrates, and is in very 
plain terms deſcribed by Celſur, who re- 


commends it, and that always afFual in a 
Epilepſy), Stiatica'; and Phrli- 


Dropſy”, 
fed and to ſhew the true idea be lad 


of che advantage there was in the diſ- 


charge made by this operation, he lays 
rule in all theſe 


ir down as a p 
caſes; “ Thar tlie ulcers. ſnould not be 
"cM IE but ſuffered to continue fun- 

« ning, ——— ind 
the diſeaſe reliev'd.” ' So Aue in the 
caſe of a bite by 2 mad dog; adviſes the 


keeping them open forty; or ſurty days, 
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and if they cloſe, to open chm gn 
mm 


_—_— 
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And this was certainly the practice of 
the ancients, and equivalent no doubt 
to the manner now in uſe.” Some would 
make a diſtinction between the Cuure- 
ries of the ancients and the modern If 
ſues; but the ſhort view I have here gi- 
ven of this practice will let us ſee, there 
is no material difference at all. The 
moderns indeed have thus far improved 
der them (according to 'the advice of 
Rhazes*) in the more fleſty parts of the 
body; or rather, in the interſtices of the 
Muſcles; whereas we find the ancients 
ſometimes made them near a bone, as 
in the Stermem, the Nape, the Clavicles, 
Ser. whete, if any thing is put in to 
keep che ifſue open, it muſt preſs upon 
the Periofleum, and create great pain; 
beſides th li find” pare d ne 
| een This was che 


11 — 
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among the ancients; for cutting 
Fas e 
invention. Many prefer the aua Cau- 
tery to the patential, becauſe. the Eſchar 
ſeparates much ſooner; but as the for- 
mer has the air of greater ſeverity, the 
latter is generally ſubſtituted to gratify 
— — — 
for. the ſame reaſon. it may be practica · 
ble to make the Iſſue ſo: much the deeper: 
Tho Glandarp,; who, has. writ: very, well 
upon this ſubject, has ſuch, an, opinion 
ther have fer Iſſues male that. way, than 
one by, che other, and. in fourteen rats 
r 
the, potential Cautery bur e . 
5 
10. lag fomerhing of. 4 Rartteular ſproics 


LJ 
And if ve examine into the writers, be- 
fore Lanfranc, we ſhall find the pratice 
of it ſtill more ancient. Roland, who. 
lived earlier in the thirteenth Century, 
not only mentions the thing, but uſes the 
very word*, and gives a deſcription, how 
the needle with the thred ſhould be paſſed. 
Camanuſali, a Phyſician of Baldach, or 
Bagdet, who, at. the lateſt, lived before 
chat City was taken by. the Tartars in 
1258, and who wrote about the diſtem- 
pets of che ches, and collected all that the 
Arahians, 'Ohaldeens, the Jews, and In- 
diam had {aid upon that ſubject, men- 
tions a. Seton twice ; in the cure of a Ca- 
taraff*, and what he calls the Lunella®, 
an impoſtume between the Cornea and 
the Uvea. Albucafis, I think, deſcribes he 
operation plainly, where he-rears of cau- 
rerizing the armpit, for a diſlocation of 
the ſhoulder, when it ariſes from too great 
aflux of humours ; and makes tle of a 
Caurery, which has two or three 2 
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runs into the skin, till it comes out on 
the other ſide. The ſame method he 
uſes in tumours of the Spleen, and ad- 
viſes chat the ulcer ſhould be kept run- 
ning for a long time. Pede- 
montanus, who was Phyſician to Robert 
EKing of Sicily about 13 10, tranſcribes 
the words of Albucaſir, in ſpeaking of a 
diflocation in the fame place. There 


ate not only theſe authorities for the Se= 


tons being W of in thoſe ear 
times; but the diſcourſe of Nhaxer con- 

cuuterier make it dear, that it 
was a familiar practice in his age. He 
deſcribes the ſeveral places it ſhould be 
made in, in the neck, between the ribs, 
in che belly, e. and for what diſtem- 
pers, . The tranſlator calls it Seffo- 
rum; and thele ulcers, he ſays, muſt be 
kept open cum len, & pete, "Which s 
as plain a deſeription of a Rowe! or 4 Se- 
ton, &. words can exprels. For pains 
© 2; 3t- ee Jang, 3 


1 
3 


in 


% dee ud, ened ſubuld pars 
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in che ears, eyes, or teeth, he particu: 
larly adviſes one to be made either in che 
middle or pulp of the car, and the run- 
ning to be continued, as long as it can. 
I che rather mention this, becauſe it 
Gems: m be noe improbable that this 
hint, as many others have been, was at 
kirſt taken from a practice very com- 
mon among Cattle-DoFFors. = Columells, © 
who. wrote in Claudius time, deſcribe 


33 3 fic enim 
« letta majorem dum creditur habere. Uſus 


be auriculs latiſſima circumſcribitur, ita ut 
« manante ſanguine tanquam O litere du- 


7 er opera ph. a 


iy 


Id Rafting 


| . | | * oc rrinſe- 


ogue 
men; and what is propoſed by Colu- 
mella, is, wich — to the Plague or 


3 Wray | 
be obſerved, that in Albwcaſir's time, 
- and for ſome hundred' years after, the 
way of making it was always by the Car- 
tern Hallam is the firſt, or at leaſt 
one of the firſt;, who made it, as is the 
uſual manner now, with. a needle un- 
heated; which makes it the more ſur- 
prizing, that Hildamus ſhould fo long af- 


_ ter deſcribe it as an invention of his 


own. However, perhaps the cutting a 
Seton, without a Cautery, may be ſtill 
more ancient and there ſeems to be 
ſome ground in the criticiſm of Severi- 
nus, tliat by the word Sefforium, uſed in 
the tranſlation of Rhazes, ir is implied 


rng, 
el 
tom to be cut between: the navel and the 


chavicle for an Ilia, Phrbifie, Plewriſy, 
dec. he 


tay © 
bee. he adde, that 'a Cattery likewiſe 
may be applied in the ſame place, for 
2 I muſt obſerve 
further upon this ſubject, that whoever 
reads this ſhort chapter of Rhazes, and 
conſiders the diſtempers, which theſe 


| ſeveral forts of Iſſues are preſcribed for, 


will quickly be farisfied, that the ancients 
knew the true force of this application, 
as well as any of the moderns have done 
ſince. Give me leave to conclude this 
Rhazes. © — Nota hoo generale eſſe, in 
tc tur ad membrum aliguad, froe deorfum 
Ave furſum, ad intercipiendum Fluxum.-” 
He i that from hence the word 
Fonticulus, as uſed in this ſenſe, cook its 
riſe. The obſervation is ingenious and 
natural; and as this term is certainly 
modern, it may probably be the right 
way of accounting for its firſt introdu-— 
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e ht CE b Bed Ee 
4% bas given us any account of the "i 
Dracumculiz, a ſort of wortns ſometimes = | 
little, ſomerimes large, which breed moſt 
frequenely in the thighs, and now, and 
then in the muſcular parts of the arm, 

and of the fides (Paulus bs 2/1 u Al. 
dien. + The diſteraper -chiefly © affedts 
children, and - is ofrenelt obſerved in 
Ethiopia and India. Galen never ſaw it, 
only bad at, there was ſuch a one in 

Arabia: and cherctore does not pretend 
ro give adeſcript of ir. Thele worms 
move under th in, without giving 
any Paint par in rime he place ſappu- + 
rates about the extremiry of the worm, 
che skin opens, TEES of the ani- | 2 
E n "Care mu be taken to x. .- 
bo: eee " | 
;by-che help of a ſtring or inciſion: 
Be iti breaks, and part of it remains 
behind, it occaſions exquiſite pains. Pau- 


Wen 1 „ ſ 2 > So T”- A. A 
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lus Nur another way ef drawing it 
out, by faſtening a lictle leaden w = 
to tho worm, to bring it away by 

; bur — . he fays, think that 
by 1 procels it would be ea to 
5 The worm ſometimes is 
long, commonly of ten or fifteen palms 
length; Albucafis tells us he ſaw one of 
twenty; and Rhazes mentions a caſe 
where a perſon had for 
worms Aal body, e 
| Several palſages to the ſame purpoſe, 
we may find in more modern Hiſtori- 
ans! e 7 thediſtempea 
ei uent at "Medina, pave it 
. wag: Medmenfis ; : 25 cal- 
kd it a vein, becauſe they donbted, as 
Soranus did before, "Wakes i ws 1 
ving animal and not rather ſome oon 
| CE KERN ee and thete- 
may ee 
of in, not amongſt} 


-4 Cleric. de Vermibus, Kem 4. — 
Tann. 06 277 1 Cs bur 
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but amorigt Mſceſsr. fa this certainly 
they were miſtaketr;' arid Leonides here we 
ſee, in direct terms, calls it an Animal.” 
Velſchias, to diſplay his Arabick learning, 
of which indeed he has à great deal, has 

written a whole book about it, by way 

of comment upot a chapter in Avicenna, 
adds little to the deſcription here given 

in Æriur: and if Yelſchius thought it 

more proper to have an Arabiaw author, 
and no other to comment upon, he 
might a5 well Have choſen Rhazes, Wũ⁰“ 
many years before wrote as fully of this 
diſtemper as Avicema. The Vena Me- 
ditenfis is, by many authors, and by 
Mr. ie Cleve himſelf, in his ſupplement, 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame as another di- 


J 
ſes, — te deknpuon eg of tem. 


is very different. I fr 
This Albenga > with 


a feaver for two or three days, and ſome-_ 

times brings on terrible ſymproms, and | 
ends in Abſceſſes, which require many 
months to cure them. It is very com- 
mon in Guinea, and chiefly among the . 
natives: ene at Or- 
muz upon the Perfian gulf, and there - 
fore calls it Dracunculus Perſarum, and 
not only there, but in Tartary. He ob- 
ſerves that the diſeaſe prevails | molt in 
the hotteſt climates and in the hotteſt 
weather ; and attributes the production 
of theſe worms to the | rain» / 
water, which is ſo much made uſe of 
in ſuch countries. Ic is eaſier, he Gays, 

to be cured in the climate it is bred in. 
He {aw this worm twice! alive, and de- 
Lobos the eee an, 
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large: which is much the ſame as the 
Surgeons now uſe in the y Indier wich 
the Blacks. 

n e n chamghnd 
applications, and employs almoſt a 
whole book particularly upon Plaſters : 
where he amaſles together not only thoſe 
which Galen has deſcribed in his treati- 
ſes concerning the compoſition of Medi- 
cines, but all thoſe he could find in 
the more modern authors, Perſians and 
Ag yptians as well as Greeks. Theſe he 
ranges according to the ſeveral virtues 
with which they are endowed, and the 
different uſes to which they are adapted. 
He is very accurate and diſtinct in ex- 
forms of thoſe which make by much the 
largeſt part of this claſs, thoſe I mean 
which are deſigned for diſenſſmg or ſup- 
purating humours. We ſhall find he 
ſpeaks very ſenſibly of this matter: 


n 
ce When any hardneſ begins, and forne 
ce ſenſe of feeling ſtill remains, emollient 
te medicines, he ſays, ſhould be appli- 
ed, ſuch as at the fame time mode- 
cc rately diſcuſs : and many there ate 
ce which partake of both cheſe qualities. 
cc For violent diſcutients, which evacu- 
ce ate without ſoftening, do indeed leſ- 
es ſen the ſwelling; but leave afterwards 
ce an incurable evil. For the thinner 
ce humours being exhaled, thoſe which 
te are more groſs and terrene ſtay behind, 
ce and are not to be removed by Art; 
ce therefore ſuch applications ſhould bo 
cc uſed, as have a mixture of both. Firſt- 
ce therefore we ſhould try Emollients, then 
ce proceed to Diſcutients, and mix them 
ee by degrees with the other. The ha 

cc 1 


z ſtill more 


Ln 
wo or three days in the manner de- 
ſcribed, we may eaſily diſcern, whe- 
ec ther we ſhould diminiſh, or increaſe 
© theforce of the Medicine.” And when 
he comes to mention the diſtinction 


berween diſcutients and ſuppuratives, he 


« — Thoſe who 
e have deſcribed the virtues of com- 
* pound Medicines have called ſome 
« plaſters drawing, and ſome diſcuſſing : 
tc there are too thoſe, that ſhare both 
* theſe qualities, which have a great af- 
e finiry one with the other. For thoſe 
chat draw, do at the fame time diſ 
« cuſs; and thoſe that diſcuſs, drew : 

« and they a& eicher way wich more 


cc 


_ © quality prevail 

cee reduce them to the dem of a N 
er, we muſt mix with them ſome- 
ec times Pitch, ſometimes Wax; ſome- 
« times Oy or Reſin, 8c. ſuch ſubſtan- 
« ces not having, in any great degree, 
c either a drawing or a diſcurient faculty- 

d | And 


extraordinary, not to ſay extravagant; 
he has one which he ſtiles a moſt won- 
derful diſcuſſer of Abſceſſes; and that 
called Helladicum®, he tells us, diſpet- 


[$5] 
And yet when he comes to givemade: | 
tail of theſe Plaſters, he leaves us in con- 
fuſion and uncertainty as to the opera- 
tion of them: and does not diſtinguiſn 
enough which are moſt proper for diſcuſ- 


Hop and which for ſuppuration; nay, 


often the ſame Plaſter is recommended 


_ ſtrongly for both intentions. What he 


-ays of ſome diſcuſſing Plaſters is very 


But I may, I believe, venture to af- 


firm, that it is out of the power of any 
medicine, to work ſuch a miraculous 
change in Abſceſſes, which ariſe upon 

an Inflammation. For as many times no 
application will hinder the making of 


matter in a tumour, ſo when it is once 


made, I conceive it is certain, that no art 
can give any cure but by letting it. out. 
enen ener 
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But as this ſubject wants ſome Further ex- 
fo far at leaſt as this author ſhews me che 
way. One would naturally think, that the 
Practice of outward applications, which 
began ſo early and has continued in all 
ages almoſt the ſame, might have been 
ſertled and adjuſted to an exact nicety. 
No diſtempers have ever oftner occurred, 
than Humoral Tumours: and yet if we look 
into che writers of Surgery, ancient as 
well a3 modern, tho they have been ve- 
ry Juxuriant in diſtinguiſhing theſe Tu- 
mours into their proper ſpecies and fa- 
milies, we ſhall find thi this ſubject hand- 
led with ſo much perplexity and comfu- 
ſion, that the indications and the reme- 
dies will appear to us equally uncertain. 
To re- examin only the ν moſt | 
ral ways already mentioned, with which 
Tamuurs are treated, and thoſe very di- 
ſtinct from and contrary to one another, 
Diſcuſſion and Sappuratiom: if our pra- 
Der 2: — 


1561 
we ſhall often find our ſelves at a loſs, 
which of che merhods ought to be fol- - 
lowed ; or if we Uh abe 
it, what Medicines muſt be applied to 
make that method ſucceed : one author 
which is as vehemently recommended 
by another to promote ſappuration; tho 
ſure if we would make uſe of the light, 
which Anatomy gives us into the true 
texture of the cutaneous parts, nothing 
might be more clearly explain d, than 
the nature and reaſon of theſe 
In order therefore to form a right no- 
tion of diſcuſſon, we mult firſt of all ſup- 

theſe rumours, are as yet contained in 
15 their propet veſlels : but an obſtruction 
 ariling in the capillary arterics, either 


from a fault in the blood, or from ex- - 


ternal accidents, - the humours, - which 
mould circulate, ſtagnate in the part af- 

fected, and by a continual aflux diſtend 
erke e byauhs dimen 


| L | 
ſions, as to raiſe a ſwelling. Now from 
the very account here given of the pro- 
duction of a tumour, tis plain what 

which are o that is to open 
the pores ſo, as that the redundant mat- 
ter may be in ſome meaſure diſcharged 
by perſpiration ; and to attenuate and 
alter the humours ſo, (and not only by 
outward but by inward methods) that 
they may recover their uſual courle thro 
the capillary veſſels ; and thele two de» 
ſigns mult be carried on jointly, which, 
whenever they are, are the adequate 
means to make the rumour ſubſide and 
the frft intention, that of opening the 
the pores, the thinner part of the matter, 
1 tur very juſtly obſerves, would fly 
off, whilſt che remainder grows ſtiffer, 
Fixes the abſtraction, and thickens che 
aſeof yiolnehordiſcuſſives, which pro- 
vg en is left an 


I 2 


* 


incu- 


"25 _ 
incurable induration and Scirrhus: in the 
lame manner as in ſome Feavers, eſpecial 
hy what are called the ſlow, too liberal a 

uſe of without proper 
Ewvacuations, renders the blood more viſ- 
cous than it was before, and more liable 
to ſtagnation ; which ill-judg'd and pro- 
poſterous method not only gives no re- 
lief to the original complaints, but lays 
a foundation for many diſtempers, and 
ps of a worſe kind, to ſucceed. 
If we conſider this matter with any at- 
tention, we ſhall eaſily perceive how ill 
Diſcuſſion is defined by ſome writers of 
Inſticutions, to be an inſenfible Evacua- 
and alter the humours, which is of equal 
neceſſity, being left our in the defini» 
tion. For this reaſon, in order to make 
a right diſcuſſion, we find Ætium, and 
after him Hildanus adviſes always ſome 
hare of emollient i! ts, whole par- 
ticles 0p ſerve to qualify the force of 
35031 2 4 meas 


FF moth 

ment Und chat: 
would otherwiſe be made thro the kin. 
And upon the fame view it is, that ſme 
ptactical writers ſo highly commend a 
nurtute of ftiritzous and oily medicines, 
not only to diſcul (wellings, but to caſe 
pain. pain. Accordingly our experience tells 
us, ch effeftual Oy! of Tiipentine, and; 
ul ole ard, intheſecales; which | 
are elle but ſpirits locked up, 
3 by eme 
oleaginous fubſtande, as we may argue 
from chat eaßy ranefactiom and quick 
aſcent by ſire ; and chereſore, upon re- 
peateil diſtillatioas, being more treod- 
from che viſcous particles, they are on- 
verted into {pirics, and are ſo called. S0 
noceſſary it is to carry on the intention 
of atten dating at che ame time, thaw, 
we makr a discharge. Hence thoſe ap- 
plications, which: have a mirtute of 
Merevry arne molt aſe. 


cnſiting of ci. is what is moſt 
70 * 


[62] 
wide EA 
ving the concretions in the joints, (which 
ariſe from a Rhæumztiſm or. Gout. Ac- 
cordingdy we mould never. fail of ſeeing 
the ſame effects, if e r 
two of the moſt attenuating ſubſtances 


2 ee 
ſitions. On 


4 
not to uſe thoſe things, which clog or ob- 
ſtruct the curaneous paſſages. Owls, which 
are very glutinous, come under this chara- | 
cer; and therefore Etui, upon the ap- 
plication of the Perfiant plaſter, which he 
deſcribes, and even commends to a degree | 
of rapture, gives a particular caution, that 

no oy] ſhould be ſmear d upon the part. 
Halen expreſoly ſays, that oyls ſtop the 
pores; and accoidingly (adviſes Leni 
after for this reaſon, that chey 
ſhould nor 1 too much. And 
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oyl of Maflich 1 is a remedy much eſtce- 
med by our author for the cure of im- 
moderate ſwears, becauſe it obſtrudts the | 


argues 

oy! of Roſes, in the acceſſion of a phrenzy, 
Andit was more upon this account, no 
doubt, that the Arbleticks, among the an- 
cients, uſed to anoiarall their bodies over 
with oy, nee 
aligned of making any fa hold: — 
nab ſupply.of blood and 

ſpirits to the mulcles, which enabled 
chem to exert a greater force and vigour, 
during their exerciſes. Therefore per- 
haps the invention of UniFions is gene- 
22 to Herodicus, Who was 
cines. — Golen-Foukich the - 
uſe of eyle and fatt in freſh. wounds and 
ulcers; — — 


[166] 

che matter; which ſliould by 6 
and often occaſion a fungus? and Hilds- 
mi in the compoſition of his Uuguemun 

ig yptiacum, ſo highly commended'by 
himſelf and others for the cure of Gan- 
grenes, though now not ſo much "4 ' 
vogue, uſes neither of not far: and 

no impertinent caution which were 
about the cataplaſm he recommends for 
the ſame purpoſe, that great care ſhould 
be taken, leaſt the flowers of beans and 
lentils, Gr. hemaks it with, ſhould be 


ä — — So 
in inflammations and ſtrains, the gluts- 


nour opls are i l ” * li * : and 


1650] 


inſtead of diſcuſſing tha lwclling, bring 
itte mattet; and ii this be, ſuperſicial 
Aud near a bone, to cho no little hazard 
of making ir faul.. The libe ob grun 
Tions have 2 ol ſtrong. ſuppw- 
rative medicines uſed at 

chia, (EW. Eo, 
cloſe to tie bone; and in this very: cal 
you will find a different practice marked 
out by Rus. with 
great judgement divide the tumour length 
ways, upon one ſide of the Indem; which 
n 


| | 
. a-dhare is 3 
now in diſcuſi us applicatioms 2 Gums 


and Refs, though they ate complex ſub- 
ſtances, and have a mixture of penctra- 


98 9 
nature, 28 Etius him 
— chat — 
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[Ls 
ed more to cloſe the potes, than to clear 
ee 
tets, are thought improper in- 
25 of . Hildanus gives us 
many inſtances of the miſchievous con- 
ſequences of Paracelſur's Stiffick plaſter, 
ſo mightily” cried up in his time for the 
cure of -qyounds : and he attributes theſe 
fll- effects to che : proportion the 
Gums have in it, he fays con- 
ſtantly incteaſe the flux of humours to 
the part they are ee 80 in 
 Phlegmons gummy plaſters laid on too 
, early, raiſe the ſwelling, and heighten 
the pain. For when we rarify and at- 
tract the humours, and at the (ame time | 
obſtru& the pores, ſo as to hinder a free 
diſcharges we are ſo bot promo- 
ting diſcuſſion,” that we put hacure upon = 
— —0ỹ3b 
fort, chat of ſuppuration.” And yet if we 
e alas diſcutient 


bo | plaſters 


51 
plaſters and ointments now in vogue, 1 
der this cenſure. The practice of the 
ancients was, no doubt, more ſimple 
and uniform. vithout diſ- 
pute, underſtood — well and 
yet we read of no plaſters in his works: 
he uſes a few Cerates only, and thoſe but 
ſeldom. The aintmentr he mentions were 
not any thing like what we call ſo now, 
but were either ſimple opls, or an infu- 
ſion of herbs made in oy. But we ſind 
his practice in diſcuſſion run wholly up- 
on fomentations: a way perhaps which 
he thought moſt proper both to extract 
the virtue of the plants, and to con- 
vey it into the veſſels where the tumour 
is. In Celſus's time the Materia Medica 
was — and as his chief ex- 
cellency lay in the chirurgicg! part of his 
writings, — — | 
tions bear the largeſt ſhare in them. 
However, if we look into the Malag- 


ns, which he deſcribes for cj 
1 


[8] 
we ſhall find a leſs proportion in them 
of ol, fat, or wax, than in our mo- 
dern receipts. The of me- 
dicines was ſtill much improved in the 
time of Andromachus, and brought to 
more perfection in Galen s, and even af- 
ter that, as we may learn from Ætius, 
great additions were made to this part of 

Pharmacy: yet notwithſtanding the in- 
gredients were numerous, they were not 
altogether inconſiſtent. For either there 
were none of thoſe groſs ſubſtances mix- 
ed with the diſcutients; as we may re- 
merk in mot of thoſe deforibed in the 
fifth chapter, and recommended by a 
good judge, Leonider, for the cure of 
ſtrumous ſwellings, and which indeed 


are Cerotes chiefly : or if they were put 
in for the ſake of the form, a larger ſhare 
of warm ingredients was always added 
to make amends. Upon examination, 
I believe it wou'd appear, that theſe 
rules have not been ſo well purſued in the 


gard 
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card. to compound oimtments.' / Perhaps 
what Zwelfer obſerves of Agrippa's oint- 
ment, may be juſtly applied to moſt of 
the others, which are uſed for diſcuſſme, 
that the juices or roots boiled, would do 
better without the Wax or the Oyl. And 
therefore, in moſt caſes where diſcutient 
or ſtrengthning ointments are appli- 

ed now, Hippocrates uſed fomentations 
made of the herbs infuſed in water. A 
like ſimplicity you may meet with in 
the plaſter of / Nechepſo, mentioned by 
tius : where the leaves of Cypreſs are 
only pounded and ſoaked in the ſecond 
droppings of new wine: this he com-. 
mends for an admirable diſcuſſive in 
ſtrumous ſwellings, and aſſures us it will 
cure in ſeven days. He fays there is a 
natural property in this medicine, which 
makes it a kind of Specifick in this caſe; 
and therefore, adds, that if you would 
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it, 


Mercury were only mixed with a little 
Vpemine, in the manner which you 
know Fallopius uled, or with Lard, than 
as is the general practice, with an unrea- 
ſonable heap of glutinous and mucilagi- 
pores, only ſerve to hinder the Mere 
in its operation, and in a litteral ſenſe to 
kill it. As to the uſe of Plaſters in this 
caſe of diſcuſſion, Galen excepts againſt 
che very form, as being too hard and ſtiff: 
and therefore in P , "Which are to 
be diſcuſſed, he adviſes Liniments only, 
as leſs likely to obſtruct the pores. -Of 
ſuch a fort of conſiſtence are the Empla- 
„ 


[ 71 ] 

fra ar ſurrit, deſcribed by Et, where 
the juices of the plants are boiled up in 
9% only. Yet in oedematous ſwellings 
at leaſt Plaſſers are proper, and may in 
ſome ſenſe be ſaid to ſerve for a bandage 
Fe 
cheir uſual channels. RY 

Tu us we ſee what are the proper 
methods which nature, and her beſt in- 


int out for diſcuſſion : and 
been ſaid upon this head, 


- 


terpreters, 
from what 


aced | : pores, ſo as to leave no 
vent thro? che skin, but at the fame time 
rarefy and attract the humours fo, that 
by the great diſtention they make, they 
may burſt the veſſels; which when ex- 
travaſated and brought to digeſtion, ap- 
pear in the form of Pur. And from 
hence it is, chat if we open a tumour 
too ſoon, when the matter is crude, we 


11 © 
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721 | 
hinder it from ripening, Therefore all 
thoſe medicines, which have been men- 
tioned as improper for diſcuſſion, are the 
beſt ſuppuratives 3 accordingly Galen ſays, 
they ought to conſiſt of groſs parts; 
and the Tetrapharmacum, . compoſed of 
Pitch, Fat, Roſin, and Var, is thought 


to be the ſtrongeſt, ſuppurative by. Celfus. 


So in wounds, the matter is at 

brought to digeſtion by the application 
of emplaſtick medicines. And as was 
obſerved in diſcuſſion, that extremely, 


viſcous. things ought not to be admitted, 


ſo neither any thing that is very, diſcu-, 
tient or deterſive, ſhould be mixed in 


thoſe applications deſigned only to fup- 
purate; for the reaſon, Hallerius gives in 
this caſe, becauſe we then open the pores, 
which ſhould be ſhut. And there have 
been too many unfortunate inſtances, 
where the intention has been to ſuppu- 
rate, and applications uſd all the while 
to diſcuſs. For when the matter is of 
it ſelf * to * any en- 
* | deavour 


| [73] 
deavour, by way of diſcuſſion, revulſion 
or evacuation, does but divert it from 
coming to a head, and fo prolong, if 
not wholly fruſtrate, the cure: on the 
contrary it is plain, that while we are 

alben dt. of Diſcuſſion, we 
ought to uſe at the fame time all prward 
means of emptying the veſſels and re- 
moving the obſtructions in them, as 
Miius every where inculcates: for elſe 
inſtead of diſcuſſing, we bring the tu- 
mour to ſuppuration. Nature is always 
ſimple and uniform; and Art, to ſuc- 
ceed well in following her, mult always 
tend to the ſame point. And certainly, 
if this * 
—— by thoſe who are maſters 
in that way, and the effects of ourward 
1 better adjuſted and explain 
ed, nothing would give us à greater 
light into the virtues and Kere of 

internal medicines. 
.SEVERLL other particulars, which 
occur in Etiur, relating ro Surgery de- 
L ſerve 


\ 
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thole which create 


dal 
| like: Mleabires in che skin. 


{3 7 Noabeas 
bit it bas valgit neden ther, Sis 
now, chat an pries upon the vk in for- 
bids ſuch a practice: and the reaſon com- 
monly aſſigned, is the fear thut the hu 
mour may retreat from the circumſe- 
rence to the centte. But it were caly to 
ſhew, from the rules of the animal oc 
nomy, bow falſe a way of reaſoning this 
is and how in many caſes, where the 
blood abounds, or is very viſcous, lei- 

wo pres f drr we 


ler Hover, &c. if che yraptoms run high, 


and affect the head, the any ocher 
part, fo as to give inteniſ pain, | 
will be found a very rational and fafe pra 
tice. And in fact, cho f have dd a- 48 

iment more frequently, 1 never 
once obſerved that any of thele eruptions 
erer in upon ig, when the dil. 


brangs, are loaded, and thicker'd, will 
Tops eee 

den and furprizing manner. It 1 WIL 
ie, Vas à native of cha in in Mer, 
ris, and was 
perhaps 


"15 : 


— 
— 


of that name, 
ho lived. 
manu- 


To 30 in ſome 
be ere 


a great | 
Kip, W choſe, which had been. 
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much celebrated or uſed as Noftrums by 
their Inventors. Some of theſe he ſcems 


to mention with no other defign,. than 
to expoſe them, and to let us ſee the ex- 
travagant rate people were induced to 
rium of Danaus , which was ſold in Con- 


Numiſmata, and with great difficulty ob- 


tained from him: The Colical Autidote 


of Nicoftratus, called very preſumptu- 
ouſly Hotheoc, bought for o talents, 
to ſhew us, how little there is in ſuch 
xeceipts, when they are once made pub- 
lick, whatever pompous titles they might 
bear, or how much ſoever they might 
be in vogue: and therefore he gives 
tdhem no character himſelf, nor recom- 

mends them from his own experience, 
as he does very deſervedly the Philonium”. 


— 


It was enough, he thought, to make a 
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8 impoſfiblo it can be i 
NR be i mlſt'be decermined by the sKill— 
r Phyſician, "who 's 
. | ell apprifd of che nanire and fyp BY 
r wheewpieitand 
EE diet keen. We heed ner ge far || 
3 Is | ir @ proof of che, ve have aTomvin- 


F 5 cing one in char great, and 
* ifick, the Bark : which if ud 


even in mtermitting caſes, has à 1 
. do a5 much hurt as good. ee | 
=... Anus ſeems to be the fir ; 
* n Phyſick among the Chriſtians, as 
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kind I believe in the hiſtory of Phyſick. 
It is an external medicine: he calls it 
the Grand Dryer: the patient is to ule it 
for a whole year, and obſerve this diet 


beſides in each month. He calls che 
months by the Alexandrian, or Mg yp- 
tian names; but in Engl, the dire- 
tion runs thus. In September, to eat 
ce and drink mil: In Offober, to eat 
ce garlick: in Nouember, to abſtain from 
te hathing: in December, not to eat cab- | 
ce bage: in January, to take a glaſs of 
ce pure wine in the morning: in R. 
ce hruary; to eat no bete: in March, to 


en fouce boch in mb e 


ce. drinkables: in April, not to eat horſe= 
ce radiſh; nor in May,” the fiſh called 
« Polypus : in June, to drink cold wa- 
ct ter in a morning: in July to avoid 
© venery; and laſtly in Aaguf, to eat 

ce no mallows. This may give us ſome 
idea of the quackery of thoſe times; 


— 


728. 


and 


[8 ] 


and yet there is a more 


tf An. 
tidote than this in Alexander for the fame 
diſtemper; which-muſt be uſed too for 
a twelve-month with the following regu- 
lation. To be given in January, 
&« February, March, and April, frue days 
ce in each month alternately ; in May; 
ce three, and in June, two alternately : 
„ in Fuh, Auguf, and September, each. 
« one day; in Offober and November, 
Ly each tus days, and in December, four 
cc alternately.” So chat there are h- | 
Ar doles in the year. At the ſame time 
the patient muſt abſtain from wine, 
| {wines-fleſh, beef, hare, cabbage, mu- 
ſtard, milk, Cr. He has another too 
conſiſting of three hundred and ſixty 
five Potions, and this muſt be taken ſo 
as to furniſh out a courſe for two years. 
And I dare ſay, whoever will have pa- 
tience ro go through ſuch a regimen, 


1141 
lumen bände ae 
vill complain leſ of che Gouz, me 
fuid they do in our modern times. 

" Howerer eee eee 
r und, as Mr. le 
car himſelf ouns, has more the ait of 
an writer; and ſuch certainly he 
is : for he has for the mot part a lan- 
guage and à method, if we compare © 
him with Galen, ot the copiers we have 
named, peculiar to himſelf. And when 
be follows the ancients in deſcribing the 
ſymptoms, or the cure of diſtempers, 
as no doubt he, and every one elſe muſt 
or ſhould do at kaſt, when they write a 
Syſtem of Phyſick, it is ſill in his own 
way, and in his own phraſe. - His ſtile 
. 


reign words, occalion'd perhaps 
travels, not always perfectly 
wy expreſſive * 9 
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others range diſtempers in a very confu- 


e, he takes them as they lie in 
order, literally from head ta foot. He 
is the only Greek writer, who is as me- 
thodical, tho in a different way, 2s Are. | 
rews : and theſe , whom I look upon 
as the moſt valuable authors ſince Hippo» 
crates, agree in another thing, chat they 
treat of but few diſtempers, not above 
ae And which therefore may 
be ſuppoſed to have come oſtner within, 
the reach of their own obſervation. For 
only, Why ſheuld not their works have 
been as voluminous, as thoſe of Oriha- 
fus and Ærius One thing I am ſur- 
prizod at, that Alexander does not treat 
of any diſorders incident to M amen. He 
is accurate enough in explaining the 
cauſes of diſcaſes, and the intentions he 
lays.down-for the cure, arg very judici- 
Ou. In che Diagnoſtich part he is ex- 
cellent, and very exact in diſtinguiſhing 
I.” which have a near reſem- 
M 2 blance 
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blance to one another; as: a;Plewriſy b, 
fromian inflammation of the Ber; the! 
lane from the colick; heltical feavers 
from quotidians: and others. We may at 
firſt view diſcern, how deficient Oribaſius 
and Etius are in this point. He gives us 
the hiſtory of uo caſes with his method 
r de in a Trtiam,, and Sir. 
rbus * of the Spleen: which, except what 
we read in Hippoorates and Galen, ' and 
thoſe not ſo particularly ſtated, are the 
only examples of this kind in anti- 
TN 1. N 
He is very panel in WO 
compoſitions of medicines, and in men- 
rioning the time, and way of giving 
chem: among theſe there are ſeveral of 

his own: Indeed to ſpeak the truth, 
there is ſo much choice of medicines in 
him, that there are rather too many, 
than too few. But he ſeems to be a 
ſtrong believer in the force of all his 
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CAS). -- 
be ee bis Spain, 
and the faith he has in Charms and Amu- 
kers, much beyond what one would ex- 
pedt from a man of his good judgment. 
He endeavours to give ſome realons for 
it”, and pleads the precedent of Galen 
there are . 
addicted co, Magick ; and he is the 
Phyſician, perhaps, who ever gan 
 Offanes, one of the oldeſt of the Perfian 
Magi. However, whether this nap 
ded from the humour K ans 
the weakneſs of old age, l 
ſhould be overlooked. I Waile 
notice, that he mentions theſe. fort of 
remedies only in Aguer, Stone, Colich, 
and Gout : eee. 
faſnion almoſt ever ſince, that the uſe of 
cheſe magical applications has chiefly pre- 
vailed in thoſe diſtempers. As good a one 
— is the verſe in Honer, 
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Age Ger inna. 
— fir berg the Chanel 


Set. 


In matters, whatever regard he 
pays to the ancients, he 17 free in 
his own opini expreſſing 
15 from —. N when he thinks 
he has reaſon on his ſide: particularly, 
he very often dilagrees with Galen g, and 
metimes wonders, he ſh 11 lay down 
loctrines ſo very confuſed indi- 
ſtint”; and adviſes a different manner 
IX J not out ol any deſire he 
to contradict him, but only for the 
of every in its due ligh 
Piqua Ting obſerve . ow 
he not only very diſtinethy exp lains the 
whole method of cure in = diltem- 
per, bur uſually gives his reader a cau- 
tion, what he ſhould avoid doing“: a 
direction, which, if all onher ves ad 
as 1 r followed i it might have been 
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WL. 
of es wich ufd 60 ws, "a many of thel 
poſitive Precepes. wht) C2460 bm 
There is atiother dung too, which 
di the character of Alevender 
from the writers, that he con- 
fines himſelf directiy to the deſcribing the 
figns of diſcales, and the method of curs,. 
without meddling either with Anatomy, 
the Materia" Medica, or Surgery, as the 
others have done: however we find, 
chat he wrote, or did intend to write, a 
book upon Fraffares ., and had written 
ng ft Gftritipire of 

He employs a whole book? in trea- 
ting of the Gout, of which. Galen lays 
litle or nothing: which may incline us 
o dine it wes eng mn 4. 


—_ _w how far from a modern ARE 
_— is, 35 fondly imagin'd, co endeavour 
1 curing che Gout by, purging : a diſtem- 
6 55 per perhaps, after all, which it were bet 

| | ter not to taper with, notwichſtand- 
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3 IA I have been. ſomewhar longer, inor- 
3 Fa to ſhew, that there appears enough 
in this book. to. give him the Merit of 


an Original writer. He was born at 
Malle, a famous city of Lydia; vbere 
the Greek Language was ſpoken in great 
perfection, becauſe of its neighbourhood 
do che Jonians: he had the advantage of 
1 being heed, up, nat only under bis fr. 
I ther Stephanus *, a Phyſician ;-- but un- 
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perience, 1 ot 


in Spain, Hues, dec. whente he u, 
called by way of eminence, Alea. 
e +: And this is the'reaſon he 
is often fullerand more exact in the The- 
rapentick part, than were thoſe who went 
before him: becauſe he collected thoſe 
remedies "chiefly, which" he had found 


effehual, 's eu in wan plac 
| in his Preface'ro the 3 2th 


general of 
Robert and then of the ſeberäl ſpecies 
eee 
be conwine d, that it 
oed before the other re. 
When he fays himſelf, at the N 
of the Eleventh,” char there he ſhall con- 
clude this Work. n 
en, . N Having 
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pla- 
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only at Rome, but wherever he rravelled 


fallow him in bis own _— —— 17385 
- In a Goufiw' uin, he calls a owe 
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ta! 
Pee, vil eaſily perctivs the bre 
of "this obſervatiom: and 1 believe will 
own; thut im fotne caſes; "this method, 
when purſued with judgment, isartend- 
ed wich ſürptteing facceſs. © Fot often 
r 


one AE than means n 
| — —— 


What Alexander further obſcrves, ih gi- 
ving get (for he by no means adviſes 
violent) purges in a Tertian' and Nuori- 
dian, deſetves a ſerious reflexiom, and 
bers him to be a careful, wel 2 8 
In che — (a Cafar} | 


2 Syncopo happens, "from" calls and * 2 
redurckant Hufucurs, he rerwrürbeflh, x 
— Pi 2 2p 2 
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precedent les, except 40 
who gives the ſame, advice in the 
like caſe "Indeed 25 20.2 Sywope,in, ge- 
neral, be Proflical Writers, even among 
the moderns, are almoſt univerſally ſilent. 
upon this point of bleeding ; at; leaſt the 
few, who do mention it, declare their 
opinion againſt it. Scarce any, | beſides 
Senmerrus and his Copier Riverius, allow. 

it: and the latter ſpeaks of it in a very 
— — manner, and as practicable in 

tuo caſes only, that of plenitude and 
tat of a fright. We may perhaps che 
leſs wonder at this extraordinary caution, 
if we conſider what ſome of the ancients 
have ſaid upon this head. tins * and 
Oribafius? are afraid of it, even in the 
caſe of plenitude; and C. Aurelianus lays 
it down as a general rule, Phlebotomiam 
nibil jugulatione differre ratio teflaturs. 
But we ſhall find another account of this 


matter, if wego higher — to the Fun- 
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tain of Phyſick. Hippocrates, or ſbme 
one of his diſciples, fays exprefsly"in his 
obſervations upon acute diſeaſes, that 
when any one is taken Speechileſs of 2 
ſudden, tr ariſcs from an obſttuction or 
of the Veins, „ Una; 
"ſs tunfj d rer. U, F it happens 
in a perfelt flate of bealth, without , 
evident cauſe 5 and therefore pronoun- 
ces bleeding in the arm neceſſary. "Galen, 
who knew the ſenſe of Hippocrates beſt, 
interprets the word Ap to include 
not only an apply but a uche; and 
in both theſe caſes fo earneſtly recom- 
mends bleeding, that he fays, feveral have 
been killed by a different method. The 
condition aſſigned in the Aphoriſm (tho 
not at all conſidered in this view by any 
of rhe interpreters) is very well weigh'd 
and very expreſſive, if it happens in 4 
peifel? flare of beat, and rwithout any 
evident canfe : ä 
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mogerns is the only one, who has well 
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ir is ſcarce. to be ſuppoſed, that a Sym 
cope can atiſe, but from. ſome, fault, in 
the blood, which. creates, a, greater re- 
Gſtance in its paſſage:thorgugh che heart, 
1 
— Riolas *. remarks, chat this 

of Syncope, which proceeds from 
fullnels, . is familiar to tha Germans, who 
are apt to be very grols; and he reflects 
upon them for their negligence in not 
curing. it by letting blood. And. we 
frequently obſerve in Practice, chat up- 
on a ſtoppage of any uſual evacuation, 
as bleeding at the Naſe, Hemorrhoids, 86. 
a ꝙ noche ſucceeds, P. Salius among the 


conſidered. this caſe, tho not wichthals 
reſtrichions, which Hippacrates lay domn; 
and he very, juſtly rakes notice, chat is 

is one, Which has never been tested 
o hy pray Hle gives 
tus or. three inſtances inſtances al i bam big.own, 
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| which ate well worth as 
ding: and he obſerves, that thisfatr of 
Symegpe generally gives a days warning 
or two; either by fome ſenſe of Suſſo- 
cation:; or an intetmitting Feſfer: tiiat 
he han pnevontedd the firs by hlaming, antd 


recommends: chis and frictioni forthe = 


cure of it, which is era ty the doctrine 
of Alexander: neee 
advice; died faddenly+ and hie add too, 
chat upon difſtthiew, the blood was found 
to be ſo coagulared, chat one might. 
draw it out of the: Veihs +25, if it had 
been a ſalid body. In tlus caſe, no daubt 
Mecding ia highly necrſſary and ve may 
oaſily cunccivt, that if / this application: 
does not give relief, no other Elie: 
was the Practice of Alaunder ; and che 
Diagugſiialt he founds it apom are very? 
plain andi diſtinct, miazc'a face palcrand: 
more fwelled-rhan uſual, a hloated habir 


of body, wich a pulſe little, - {luggilh, 
nn nr 
„ | Krokes, 


d ts nl, 


YOUNG IE | * 
In mamas, and much more in d ee Þ 
tate, he recommends vomitr above all 


other applications, beſore the fit: and 
of cle lame, neee 
— upon by che-reſt of theanclnesy 
of great advantage,” not only in this, 
but in moſt other chronical caſes. The 
| Antidote here deſcrib'd; ' very wonderful. 
* ha calls it, is indeed a little too much re- 
i ſembling a Quack's bill: it is à Catholj- 
= - cou ſomewhat like Mithridate, and cures 
it ſeems not only this, bur about thirry- 
othie diſtempers, which he recires.! The, 
this ro him; dd moſt ſolemnly: Ait, 
there was no medicine that cou] be 
3 it for ee 
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virtues, but deſcribes the preparation at 
large: and as it was communicated to 
him, he very honeſtly, in his turn, im- 
parts it to the World: We ſind the ſame 
1 him in many other in- 
ſtances. I have. very oſten admired tho 
great integrity of che ancients, that, how- 
ever credulous they ſometimes were, in 
imagining a more than ordinary force 
in what they called Specificks,, and mag- 
nified them beyond what they -deſeryed, 
yet they neyer; made any Secrets. of | 
them. They took pains to be thorough- 
ly acquainted wich their own Art, and 
by that means were led into a ſenſe of 
the general Good it was deſigned for: 
— —— views of 
png at intereſt; and acting up to 
cheir Profeſſion, what- 
— — 
experience, or. collact from: dle ober- 
the diſtempers incident co their Flos. 
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crear, ' they freely" and 
3 2 
of the i,; and oughi tò be a per- 
petual model for cheir Succeſſors, who 
neee eee 
ledgoor char Vins. 1 
A Plyenſy is — ute 
bed by him, and he gives good reaſons, 
why it does not ariſe from a diſorder 
of the as ſome imagined, bue 
from that of the Bruin itſelf When he 
could nor eaſily command a vein in che 
arm; he open d that in the forchead; 
a which Rhozes after him re- 
commends. Tho' he adviſes Dab 
in odſtinare Phrenſies, yer he gives very 
proper cancions about it: and if the 
Patient be of 2 phlegmatick conſtitu- 
ton, che Phrenſp not very outragious, 
and the body weak, be diſſuades the aſe 
of ic. For det 3 Hureful, 
a Sed ator cM "ud hes. er 
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much che ſame cautions in the caſe of 
what he fays of a Phrenſy, and Pleurify, 
he gives of theſe #o diſtempem. For 
Paulus, in both theſe articles, does little 

He uſes hliflering Medicines, as in a 
Letharg y?, Squills , in an Epilepſy 1, Le- 
prdium; and in che Gout” particularly, 
a great many others, as Garlict, Eaphor- 
Cantharides : which laſt, be ſays, by dif- 
charging a large quantity of Serum, give 
immediate relief. But he adds a very 
proper hint, not to rely upon theſe to- 
San 
For the cure of a 2400. he m- 
mends a bew forc of Hans, and. that a 
very good one, which he deſcribes, He 
ae pos 00:44 any. mare Same 
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<<. For many (ſays he) do ſo, thinking 
c to increaſe the force of the medicine, 
* they make it uſeleſs. For it is not 
ce the intention, that the medicine ſhould 
te be carried immediately through the 
“ bowels, but that it ſhould be derain- 
« ed in the body, and be conveyed in- 
t to the remote parts, and there atte- 
cc nuate and correct the humours, open 
ce the paſſages, remove the obſtructions 
ce of the nerves, and make way for the 
<« motion of che ſpirits. "And this 
chiefly in a phlegmatick conſtitution. It 

would be eaſy to ſhew, what excellent 
good ſenſe there is in this doctrine, and 
of how extenſive an uſe the reflection 


be makes may be to us in regard to flow 
purges, in ſome: chronica Diſtempers. 
„ chat 
it 


[101 | 
it is an admirable rule in practice, eſpe- 
cially when we order mineral Waters, (as 
thoſe of the Bath) and Calomel in ſeveral 
caſes. © So too in a Colick, and Iliaca 
paſſio, the overbrisk and purgent pur- 
gatives do often but heighten” the diſ- 
eaſe, and perhaps endanger an inflam- 
mation, (as he himſelf elſewhere ob- 
ſerves) 1 
and retarded by 

The different forts of Melencholy are 
well deſcribed : the force of imagina- 
tion painted in lively colours; and ma- 
ny appoſite inſtances given, much in 
the ſame manner, as Aretens repreſents 
them. He cures theſe by diet, bathing, 
and amuſements, rather than by much 
medicine > and diſagrees with the an- 
cients in ordering fo frequently Capping, 
Leeches, and Sinapiſms, And even as to 
Purges, though white Hellebore be much 
cried up by them, he prefers the Arme- 
nian Stone, which purges very ſafely and 


A 5 1. 17. 
| effe. 


cke white Hellebore, 


L 

eſſectually, without any ill 
or danger, which the other rough me- 
dicine too often occaſions. The opi- 
nion which Alexander here expreſſes of 
agrees with what the 
hiſtory of thoſe times informs us of, that 
this medicine ſo famous among che an- 
cients had grown into utter diſuſe, till 
Aſclepiodotus *, a man well verſed in Phy- 
ſick as well as Mathematichs and Muſick, 
revived it about the year 500, and did 
many wonderful cutes with it in the 
moſt obſtinate diſeaſes. However we 
ſee the practice was not approved of by 
our Author, be eee 'nor Tang 
after him. 

He lays down a very good rule in re- 
lation to a Parotis*, (i. e.) at firſt to be 


. N 
eee, have been che 
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inſtru- 


are proper to make theſe R yield 
to diſcuſſion : an application, which 
ought always to be atrempred, where the 
caſe is capable of being cur'd by it, ra- 
ſubſide, and the pain continues, all en- 
deavoum, he ſays, ſhould be uſed to bring 
it to ſupputate; and tis a frgn that mar- 
ter is making, if 2 Nor and 'Fever, 
which were nor before; come on unex- 
pectedly, and the hn cncreates. - And 
in this he agrees in the main wich Ce- 


us, who gives. us a very good diltin- 


[ 104 ] 
— follows upon another diſeaſe, as no caſe is 
more frequeur, it muſt chen be brought 
tg maturation, and opened as ſoon as 
For in this caſe the ſwelling 
is Critical, and ſolves the diſtemper. And 
Hippocrates pronounces thoſe Parotids, 
| which ſucceed long Feavers, mortal, un- 
8 When theſe are ob- 
ſtinate, and can t be ripen d by external 
applications, there have been inſtances, 
where burning has brought them to ſup- 
puration. And Severinus, and Vallefuus 
before him, have given us an account, 
—— i 
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Bleeding in his opinion is, above all things, 
neceſſary; and that rhree or four times, 
as occaſion requires, only we ought to 
take care not to bleed ad deliguium. If 
there follows no alteration upon this, 


the veins under the — be 


cut; cho C. Aureliamur condemns this 
method as ſuperſtitious : and that not 
to be defer'd, till the next day (as Ætiui 
adviſes in bleeding) but to be done the 
very fame day. I have often, fays 
ce he, when the caſe was urgent, open- 
hid tomato conv in the 

« evening cut the Ranula, and at night 
« piven a purge: and yet with all this, 
« found great difficulty in removing 
2 obſtruction. I have, after blee- 

r ding in both the arms, ordered 4 

2 urge immediately, without waiting 
till the next day. And this mult be 
« done, when the danger is preſſing, 

« 1nd admits no delay.” I have open- 
bl. wakes vich great ſuccels : 
rity 7 cc [jke- 
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cc, |lkewiſe the Sophen# in Women, wheii 


wich this 
e the Menſes were ſuppreſſed: 
Ky ute wag eb. 
” er, 
cc 1 ” You lee be talks here, 
25_ indeed he does — 
lle, like maſter in WW 
— to obſer e, _ 
this method is extremely rational 
| juſt; and that, after all our diſcoveties 
_ ements in Phyſick, ſcarce any 
e 1 Ig 
n 
n 
1 1 
ration or Fever: a diſtemper — 
tice of by Galen — 
of conſumptions amongſt us, | 
—— and which, 
tho {lower in its progreſs 3 
Phthiſic, where a conſuming ol 
2 Ulcer in the Lungs, : 
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taking off the ſwel⸗- 
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dom fails to end in a hoarſenels and atro- 
phy, and ro _ laſt as mortal as 


i, cada; which ſcem'd to 
un wanlleckil aud unheant of the 
coughing up a Stone: a real ſtone, not 
a viſcous concretion; ſmooth and hard, 
and making a noiſe, if dropt upon the 
ground. Of ſuch Stones cough'd up I 
have ſeen ſeveral, and ſome as big as a 
Filbert; where no ſigns of a Conſump- 
tion appear d; — there continued an 
inveterate 'cough. One I know who 
has brought up four or five ſuch, at 
long diſtances of time: the perſon, whom 
he mentions, had labour d with a cough 
a-great while, and had no relief, till 
the ſtone came up. He was of a thin 
habit naturally, and greatly emaciated 
by the diſeaſe : and wou d probably, he 
lays, have died rabid, if a moiſtning and 
cooling method had not been purſued, 


— — — 
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( 
in order to bring up this hard ſubſtance. 
eb vey em bue 
à very juſt reflection upon the pra- 
Qice of Gali; who obſerves indeed ſome 
rough matter ſpit up like hail, tho no- 
Tt — and in ſuch a caſe 
—— ka 
wiz. Mithridate and Treacle, &c. lea- 
ving this remark, that none of them 
xecovered. Alexander makes no ſcruple 


Y 
chat the love of truth had forced him, 
and he looked upon it, in this caſe, as 
2 {in to be ſilent: and ends with the 
famous faying of Arifforle, Plato is my 
friend, but truth much more. Very dif- 


1109 | 
with him; chan be in the right vich any 
1 W910 Hu WISYS ain wy 

The remark he makes, in treating of 
2 Plewiſy*, concerning liquids is worth 
obſerving; and is a ptoof, tltat it was 
made by one, wha very well underſtood 
both the nature of the animal flaids, 
and the force of medicines.” Tea Moi- 
« ftare;- lays" he (from We is 
« the vehicle of the aliment. There- 
cc fore don't fail” to give *Eoxealor, or 
cc Water milk-yarm, wich other liquors 
= and food. For there is no dry me- 
« dicine, deſtitute of all moiſture, which 
« can penerrare to any depth, but muſt 
reſt upon the ſurface, in à ſtate of 
« inaction: but when fomerhing hu- 
« mid is join d with it, chien it infinu- 
« arcs itſelf, and imparts coolneſs and 
et heat. Therefore though water be not 

look d upon by ſome to be any nou- 
1 dat . mes 
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tue 
* yet this alone is the means of nou- 
« riſhing every thing, oonveys the uli 
ce ment into the body, and unites the 
e divided particles. For if chis joins 

« cogrcher de den and diümiee part 
ce of the earth, and gives it a continui- 
« ty, — — be for- 
« med out of it: of mn the very 
00 c bread we eat, and if it is the main 

« inſtrument of generation both in the 
« animal, and the vegetable World, it 
« is highly reaſonable to think, that it 
< performs the fame offices in che hu- 
% mane body.” This obſervarion, well 
applied, is of great conſequence and ex- 
tent in practice, eſpecially in acute ca- 
ſes; and whoever reads carefully Hippo- 
crates's books concerning the diet in 
acute diſtempers (one of the moſt valu- 
able remains of antiquity, and which 
many long treatiſes upon Feavers have 
been ſpun our of) will apprehend, what 
great effects Dilution alone may have in 
the moſt dangerous diſeaſes, even almoſt 
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without any help from medicine Ac- 


cordingly. we find, that . the. very frf 
principle Alexander goes, upon in ie 
down che cure of Feavers*,. is to doe 
* i may encreaſe humidity ; 

therefore his Practice in all theſe acute 
caſes, chiefly. conſiſts in Coolers, and Dj 
luters, ſuch as. Ptiſen, Hydromel,. &c. 
fo. much, chat tho' Artenuants contribute 
Much to the ſame end, yer, he is very 
cautious in giving any, which are werm, 
and finds fault with Galen for adviſing 
ſuch a method. One thing more I mult 
here remark. in him, Io vhen he does 
think it proper to allow of theſe warm 
ſimples, he orders them in a Decoffion 
made with water, and ſcarce ever in 
ſubſtance; a Practice, which is not only, 
conſiſtent with his own. notions, but 
ſurely founded. den. m . rea- 
ſon. 21! is 980 1 ; WIT I 55 


in ſpittin T | NP 
ſometimes he let blood in the ankle; 
which he "found anfiverd better than 
bleeding in che arm. And be gives this 
reaſon for it, chat the drawing the mat- 
ter toward the more remote parts, makes 
the revulſion che ſtronger: a feaſot a5 
well erpreſſod, and as good as any we 
now can give, even ſince the diſcovery 
of the circulation. . 

The obſervation he ns Up 
S5 r e hunger, is in- 
tirely new, and his own; there appear- 
ng vo hit af this kind in de ec 
authors: that it is cauſed ſometimes by 
Worms. He mentions the caſe of a 
Woman, who laboured under this ras 
venous appetite, and had a 
gnawing at her ſtomach, and pain in 
her head: after taking Hiers, ſhe void- 
ed a worm above a dozen cubits long, 
Aer 
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A Caſe we meet with in mmm. 
often. Af al; (row ct eich banana 
There is 9 new too in what 
he remarks, however it be a trifle, about 
a Hiccorgbh, tho a familiar cuſtom now 
amongſt us; that any ſurpriae, or in- 
renſcaels- of thougtu (as counting of 
money, &.) een remove 
ge pn 
Hle 8 in 3 * a 
„pure Wine : and it is very re- 


it, according 
the caſe of the ſick perſon. *. 

In a weakneſs of the Liver and a Dy- 
ſentery, he takes notice of Rhubarb : a 
Plant, if I miſtake not, . firſt mention- 
2 author; mach Mr. le Clerc tells 
of i It. The Kalles indeed in tranſſa- 
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ring Dieſcorider and the Greek Phyſicians, 
confound this root with the Rha-Ponti- 
cum, and aſcribe the virtues, which the 
ancients have obſerved in this latter, to 
what is properly the Rhabarbarum : as 


may be evident to any who will look 
into the deſcription, which Rhazes gives 
of it. And I believe Alexander himſelf, 
tho tis plain Rhubarb was known in his 
time, was in the fame miſtake ;/ for he 
' mentions it only as an aſtringent, as the 
without the leaſt hint of irs purgang vir- 
tue. Paulus ſeems to be the ff who 
takes any notice of the purging faculty 
in the Rheum, (he calls it ſimply ſo) and 
tells us, how we may make ſome lara 

of this. And P. Alpius fays chat ſome 
eum would ſornetimes purgr, tho in a 
leſs degroe than Rhubarb *, The modern 


$ 1.4% Phat. Exot. 2. 3 
— Greeks 


IL 
Greeks gave this root the name of Bar- 
luricum, not from the place of itt growth, 


bur from the place it was imported co; 
for the coumtry in the upper u bionis 
was calfd Barbaria, as Salmafiws* well 
obſerves, from its lying upon the Sinus 
Barbaricus, in which were many great 
emporiums, particularly Rhapta,-the me- 
_ cropolisof chis cegion. This Gulf, up- 

on the Eaſt, joins with the — 
and therefore Alf unrius, and after him, 
doubt, in thoſe times it was imported 
this way to Alexanaria, and ſo might be 
known to theſe latter Greek Phyſicians. 
However, I muſt obſerve, that Salma- 
ſus does not take notice of Alexander's 
mentioning Rhubarb: but quotes Pau- 
us for it, who does not mention it: but 
only in general {peaks-of and deſcribes 
the Rha. Garcia ab Horto, Phyſician to 
ee eee Ee learn'c 
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in India, that all the Rhubarb which was 
imported thirher, and into Perſia, grew 


in China: that it was brought thither 
both by aa and pdegrd pagan 


In the Dyſentery , nn 
matical, he orders bleeding to two Hemi- 
na's. He very juſtly condemns the raſh 
and undiſtinguiſhing Practice of ſome, 
who immediately throw in opiates ; for 
theſe do but bind up the humours for a 
time, affect the head and the ſtrengrh, 
and occafion a more violent return of 
the flux afterwards. Therefore he thinks 


they ought not to be uſed, but in caſe 


of neceſſity. He takes notice, that in 
a true Dyſentery, where there is an exul- 


ceeration, matter is very often taken for 


ſlime; and 1 believe we often meet 
widh miſlakes; A 


1171 
reverſe, of ſlime being taken for mat- 
In a Schirrus of the Spleen , he ſpeaks 


much of the virtues of Steel. He re- 
ſubſtance: and this, as it ſeems to be the 
firſt inſtance of the practice, may ſerve 
for a full anſwer to them, who would 
pretend that the F . lit of 
this metal were firſt found out by Chy- 
mical methods. It is certain indeed, that 
there is no mention of it in Hippocrates, 
tho he reckons up molt of the ſimple 
| medicines we now have. Pliny in re- 
lating all the medicinal qualities of Steel, 
mentions but one way of uſing it in- 
wardly, and that is, quenching hot iron 
in water for a Dyſentery : Diaſcorides 
quenches it in wine too for the like 
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called, 55aus ferri, but only as an ow- 
Ulcers. So if we look into the writers 
that ſucceed thoſe times, we ſhall find 
this metal but rarely uſed; and when 
it was, either inwardly or outwardly, 
ſcarce under any other notion than that 
of an aſtringent. Nay Avicema is ſo 
afraid of its being pernicious, if uſed in 
ſubſtance, that he adviſes the taking a 
load- ſtone after it, to prevent any ill 
conſequence: tho his own country man 
-Rhazes often recommends this way of 
uſing it, and mentions the ſeveral forms 
he gives it in. Since him, I do not 
know, whether any body ſpeaks of it 
as an inward deobſiruent before \Monar- 
des, who wrote about the ſame time that 
Anatomy eame to be in vogue: which 
as it gave a greater light and certainty 
into the true cauſe of theſe diſtempors, 
ſo it introduced ſome more -effectual 
ways of removing thetn. And ſurely we 
deal can 


c 
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can no where have a more convincing 
argument than in the preſent caſe, of 
what great ſervice and aſſiſtance Anato- 
my may be of to the Practice of Phylick. 
Fot what other reaſoning could induce 
men to uſe Steel in a Schirrus of the 
Spleen, or Liyer, than an ocular- de- 
cauſe was from an obſtruction : from 
which matter of fact twas eaſy to infer, 
that whatever is moſt forcible in remo- 
ving the obſtruction, would be the pro- 
pereſt inſtrument of the cure. Such is 
the remedy we juſt now mentioned, 
which beſides the attenuating power it 
is furniſhed, with, has ſtill a greater force 
in this caſe from the gravity of its par- 
ticles, which, being ſeven times ſpeci- 
' fically heavier than any vegetable, acts 
in proportion wich a ſtronger impulle 
and by that means is a more powerful 
deobſtruent. Any one who peruſes the 
Works of modern Phyſicians, or has 
6 
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will eaſily be farisfied, what gteat cutes 
may be done in ſeveral chronical di- 
— not only by Chalybeate Waters, 


but by a courſe of Chalybeate Medicines; 


and thoſe who would perſuade us, that 
this metal has no alterative virtue in it, 
muſt have had the misfortune to have 
learn'r as little from other 1 2 2 * 
2 as their OW n. 
"Bleeding in a fit of the Some? 1 no 


hits ſo much inſiſted upon, as here. 


The. Practice is certainly very judicious 
eſpecially if chere be at the fame time} 
as chere generally is, a ſuppreſſion *of | 
urine.” For our experience tells us, that 

ſometimes letting of blood will remove 
that obſtinate dilider, not only wheti 
nothing elſe will, nt without the help 

of any thing elſqeea. 
I bave mentioned whack of 
Gon befdre: 1 ſhall viily'add,” thar he 
obſerves,” it is 'petierally looked upon as 
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le does not 
were taken: this which he preſcribes 
ſeems very rational, and the rules both 
of diet and medicine are very exact and 
well choſen. Nothing can more fairl ß 
promiſe ſucceſs, 6 ones e 
tience to follow them. 

Beſides theſe twelve dab of Alex- 
ander, we have extant an epiſtle of his 
ro Theodorus ing Worms. It is 


writ much in imitation of Galen s letter 


ade 


= to Cerilianus, by way of advice for a 


child of Theodorus. He makes a very 
pertinent reflection, how very difficult it 
is to give proper advice upon a caſe 
communicated and related in general 
terins; and therefore for want of ſee- 
ing the patienc, and knowing every par- 
ticular circumſtance, he muſt take more 
things into conſideration, and make his 
letter longer, than otherwiſe it might have 
been. He begins therefore with deſcri- 
bing the three of Worms: the 
ö little 


[149] 
little and ſlender called, Aſcaridis; the 
round, and the broad, or the Tania. Of 
the laſt ſort he had ſeen one, near fix- 
teen feet long. He treats of them either 


with, or without a Feaver: and deſcribes 
- the medicines which are proper in theſe 
_ caſes, and in uſe among the ancients, 
and which are indeed much the fame we 
uſe now, if we except Mercurials. 

You will forgive me for my being ſo 
long in my account of this Author, be- 
cauſe he feems to me to be one of the 
beſt practical writers among the an- 
cients, and well worth the peruſal of 
any modern. From ſome of the re- 
ceipts at the latter end of the eleventh 
Book one would gueſs, he was either a 
Chriſtian, or a Jew. For a Pagan ſurely 
would ſcarce give ſo much credit to ſome, 
which allude to paſſages in the Bible, as 
he in appearance does. The Heathens 
I know did make uſe of charms, which 
confiſted of words taken from the Scrip- 
tures; but it was chieſſy, if not ſolely, 
in 


1 

in the caſe of Domonizes : and they ſcarce 
ever applied it to other diſtempers. The 
Chriftians ſeem to have introduced: this 
cuſtom, as was hinted before in ſpeaking 
of tins, and may more plainly ap- 
pear, if we conſult IAſarcellur Empiricus, 
who is full of cheſe Spells, and whowas 
— rad erat il 

Eubricius i he has found out 
the! Sect of Alexander, which was, he 
thinks, the Methodical : and wonders that 
P. Alpmus, who has given a full and mi- 
nute account of the Hetbod;ffs and their 
doctrine, ſhould omit this author. What 
Fabricius ſounds his conjecture upon is, 
that Alexander mentions a method in the 
Art of Phylick : it is true he does; but 
he does not mean ſuch a method as the 
Methodical Sect followed, but ſuch a one 
as Hippoorates uſed 5 and in this manner 
„he explains it himſelf in another place. 
But the character of this writer is very 
different from that of a Aſethadiſ; who, 
ac ſuch, conſiders only evident * 

R 2 
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and what one thing has in common with 
another, whether the diſtemper ariſes 
from a Contraftion or Relaxation, without 
any regard to the cauſes or ſymptoms, 
the age, climate, or conſtitution. The 
method Alexander uſes in writing of di- 
ſtempers, is quite the reverſe in every 
particular, and may be ſeen in almoſt 
every page. And beſides that he never 
ſo much as mentions the great diſtin- 
ction, which the Methodiſts made of diſ- 
eaſes, and never once alludes to the Re- 
fumptive or Metaſyncritica! Circle, the 
Diatriton, &c. which 2k they are fo full af: 
the conſtant uſe of purging, which head- 
viſes in moſt diſtempers, and particu- 
larly in the 4rthritick,” is entirely repug- 
e eee And in- 
| deedin general as to SeFFs, I muſt obſerve 
that I do not find any footſteps of them 
after the time of Galen, not even at 
Alexandria, which continued for ſome 
Centuries after to be the great School of 
Phyſick: unleſs we may except Vindici- 
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thodifts, who lived near the time of Va- 
lemtimian the ſecond, - whoſe Works ſeem 
only to be tranſcribed from the more 
ancient Writers of that claſs. Galen in- 


deed ſo eſtabliſhed the rational or . 
tical Sect, that it prevailed ever after, 
and fwallowed up all the others: tho 
to ſpeak properly, this was not fo much 
a' peculiar ſet, founded upon ſome ſin- 
gular notions, as a collection of the beſt 
doctrines, which each ſect taught and 
embraced. And therefore in many things 
the Dogmatical Phyſicians agree with the 
Methodiſts, and eſpecially in the method 
Alexander mentions ſeveral Phyſicians, 
and ſome, who lived near his own time : 
particularly he gives a great character of 
Fuacobus Pſychreffus q, a man very emi- 
nent for his great inſight into Philoſo- 
phy and Phyſick, which he learned from 
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his 
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into a great many countries in the pur- 
Count and Archiater to Leo the Great or 
by this Emperor and the people, that 
the Senate ſet up a Statue for him in che 
Baths of Zeuxippus, built by Severus”. 
Ifidore of Gaza, called by others the Pe- 
Iyfiote, who floutiſhed in the time of Ju- 
ſtinian, ſaw another erected to him at 
Athens/, And this author gives a farther 
account of him, chat he was an Alexan- 
dnian, tho his family was originally de- 
rived from Damaſcus; that he had great 
experience in Phyſick, and did many 
wonderful cures: that in his Practice he 

frequently ordered Clyſters:and Suppoſito- 
_ ries: chat in Surgery he ſeldom made 
ul om or the Knife: and was no 
friend to bleeding. He was preferred to 


all che modern Phyſicians by his ſcholar 


© Makel. in Vit. leon. / Photius 559. 


Accli- 
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Aſclepiodotus, who grew famous for re- 
viving the uſe of white Hallebore, which 
in that time had grown quite out of 
vogue, and was not ſo much as known 
gum the praiſe of this Jacobus, and 
ſays he attain d to a perfect knowledge 
in Phyſick, boch in Theory and Practice: 
that he excelld all his contemporaries, 
chat he might be compar'd to the an- 
cients, and was ſuperior to many of 
them : that he was belov'd and ador'd 
by his patients, who thought him in- 
ſpired from heaven; that they had an 
implicit faith in him, becauſe they ne- 
ver found his prognoſtick fail. Such an 

had he for improving his own 
Art, that they thought the Soul of Æſcu- 
tells us he has retriev d his true name 
xe. out of Malelas; whereas in the 
former editions of Suidas it was printed 
Rx. : however in the tranſlation 


of Atius we read Pſychriffus, But I 
| have 


[648] 
have reaſon to believe, that both theſe 


readings are wrong, and, if we conſult 
Aa we ſhall plainly diſcover, that 


it ought to be read Juyyypr'G- or qe 
xp. (for it may be either) as g- 
rg G.: for he ſays in expreſs terms, 
that this name was applied to him, 
5m uſpdurion reopy EKEXPHTO. Alex- 
ander gives him the epithet of ©cogairE., 
and Swidas after him calls him @eopiaic : 
and therefore there muſt be an error in 
the text of Photius, where he and his 
father it is ſaid «aft 32»: and who- 
ever attends to what follows in Pho- 
tius will rape Es pts read 
evorBle. | 

Contemporary with A. was 
one Uranius*, who practiced Phyſick at 
Conſtamtinople: becauſe his character is 
ſomewhat ſingular and remarkable, ſo 
much that Agathias thought it worth in- 
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a mort sketch of it here, as it is rela- 
red by chat Author. Ie was by bir 


2 Syrian, by profeſſion ' a Phyſician, 
ho having not the leaſt knowledge of 


a rw nature, which —— upon 
with great raſhneſs and preſumption; 
ſuch as the attributes and eſſence of God: 
ſpeculations very much above our low 
com ions. Yer this gave theſe diſ- 
putants no concern. The Club met ge- 
nerally in the evening, after the debauch 
cen al in a libertine manner, 
8 8 dif 


— — 
quarrels like gameſters, with bitter ro- 
proaches and hot e See here che 8 
monly concluded i in a 
to each other. A theſe Uranins 
great a buſtle. as Theyfites.does in Heer, 
But he had no abilities, for want of ſo- 
lid learning, to lay down any of his ar- 
guments in due form: which made him 
ſometimes eager to anſwer doubts before 
they were raiſed, and ſometimes, inſtead 
of anfoering objections, 202k the realon 
of their being zaisd; In ſhort he con- 
ſtantly inyerted the rules, which are or- 
dinarily obſerved in regular conferences, 
1 — 
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of truth: He affected Scepticiſm in 
every ching, and formed his 

on the made 'of — 
piricut. Ne imagined, that the opinion 
he was of, that there could be no cer- 
tain knowledge of any thing, would 
make him perfectly eafy, and free him 
Incive?y Koen any remorſe or ucülble uf 
mind. His capacity being thts very 
mean, he could only impoſe upon tlie 
fimple and the credulous; and if he was 
at à lols in any Science, he was much 
more ſo in the knowledge of the World, 
and the converſation of the more polite 
Part of it. He frequented the houſes of 
great perſons, where having eat and 
drank to exceſs, he became the ridicule 
& : and abandoning him- 
ſelf to all liberries of ſpeech, as he was often 
hughed at, ſo he was ſometimes affront- 
ed and even beaten; ſo that he was as 
neceflary at entertainments, 2s a fool or 
a'buffoon. Uraniut, as I have here de- 


Enden him, went with Arebindus no- 
8 2 minated 


| [ 132 ] | 
minated Embaſſador to Perfia, where he 
acted the Impoſtor to a nicety, concea- 
ling his defects, and colouring over; his 
actions with a ſpecious Shew of Virtue. 
He had the garb and habit of a Philo- 
ſopher; the firſt time of his appearance 
before Choſroes, was with fo ſerious and 
grave anair, that it made a ſuitable im- 
preſſion much to his advantage, and 
procur d him a fayourable reception. 
Choſroes immediately aſſembled his Mag 
to confer with him, when many que- 
ſtions of natural Philoſophy were ſtated ; 
e Fa was from all Eter- 
: whether there was one Cauſe. or 
Principle of all Things: Uranius, tho' 
wholly ignorant of all theſe matters, yet 
by his confidence ſupported his reputa - 
tion, and he had this advantage over 
his adverſaries, as may fays in Gor- 
puted 9 This Empi- 
rick ſo far inſinuated himſelf into fa - 


vour, eee 
5 table, 
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able drank to him, and preſented the 
Cup to him to pledge him, an honour 
he had never yet vouchſafed to any 
one elſe: | ing, that of all the 
Philoſophers (and he had ſeen many of 
che moſt famous, who came on purpoſe 
from Greece ro his Court) Uranius was the 
moſt acute and accompliſn . 
It is certain a little before this, Da- 
| maſciu 7 the Syrian, Simplicius g of Cilicia, 
Diogenes of Phenicia, and Ifidorus of 
Gaza, &c. the greateſt and moſt learned 
of the age, having an aver- 
Fon to the eftabliſt'd Religion, retired 
into Perfia, having heard an advanta- 
gious character both of the Government 
and the People; that nothing but juſtice 
and equity adorned the Throne; that a 
was the happineſs! of the people: that 
no plunderers or robbers were permit- 
cticed. No ſooner had they arrived 
there, but to their regret they found 
2901925 the 
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the dar all violence and injultice 
Was: allowed; and when they approach 
ell the preſence of the Prince, they quick- 
ly perceived their error; and that tho 
he had the vanity to diſoourſe of Philo- 
ſophy, he knew very little of the ſub- 
ject he diſcourſed of: and tho Choſroes 
was convinced of their merit, yet he ſtill 
entertained a high opinion of Uramus. 
And the reaſon, in my opinion, is very 
plain and natural, which is, that we 
have a gteat inclination to every thing 
which reſembles us, and an averſion to 
whatever is above us. After Uranius's 
return from his travels, he received let · 
ters full of civility from Choſroes, in 
which he often ſtiled him his Maſter. 
Henceforward Uranins was inſupporta- 
ble: the friendſhip of Choſroes heighten · 
ed his atrogance fo, tlat he look d with 
an air of contempt upon every body. 
ie nevet vns in company at table, but 
ſeill he the favours he had 
5 Prince, and the con - 
ferences 
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ferences they had had often together: fo 
that he ſeem d to bring nothing from 
theſe foreign countries, but an improve 
ment of pride and vanity ; qualities, with 
which he was well furniſhed before his 
travels. The encomiums he gave of 
this Prince, made ſome impreſſion up- 

on the credulous, and was E 
that ſome imagined he was very learned. 
Thoſe who had a. great curioſity in ſeek- 
ing after new and ſtrange accounts, and 
not being able to judge either of the 
perſon, who gave theſe commenda- 
tions, or of him, to whom they were 
given, were often ſurprized by 3 4 
ful colourings of this Impoſtor. It 
muſt be own'd, that Choſroes had all 
the qualifications neceſſary to form a 
great Captain ; we can't in juſtice but 
admire his courage, never abated by age 
Oh alone of de but for what 
relates to learning, it mult be confeſled, 
chat he could attain to no greater a height 
chan what a ſcholar of Urenivs could ar- 


rive at. From 


Th. 

From this deſeription of Agathias, 
one may form a true character both of 
concerning the Wiſdom of the Indians, 
will convey to us much the fame Idea of 
val es of ane Pin, cal 
—2 Phyſician, called 

| Blondus, Sabellicus, and Tridgueli ink; 
— the excellent Hiſtorian, 
l wrote in Juſtiniam s time, was a Phy- 
ician : cho they give no reaſons for their - 
| ſo: and therefore by others 

are thought to dream this. And yet if 
we reflect upon ſome paſſages in his 
N there ſeems to be ground at lealt 
ſuch an opinion: for in ſome things 
relating to Phyſick, he is remarkably 
more minute and circumſtantial, than 
om any other Hiftorian' is, even 
his great admirer and imitator 
Agathiat; who as he was bred up to 
the Bar, is often indeed full of re 
— in his own Way, that of the 
Laws, 


„ 

Loud. To give a few inſtances j he 
takes notice) chat the Water of the Po* 
ſo weaken'd the ſtomachs of the ſoul- 
dirs and impair the digeſtion, th 
it threw them into very dangerous Looſe- 
neſſes and Dyſenteries : and in deſcribing 
che terrible fam, which then all Eu 
lia laboured under, he tells us, that the 
natural heat of the ſtomach was quite 
extinct; ſo that if they were not fed like 
children, by little and little at a time, 
food, if 'they could get it, overloaded 
and deſtroyed chem : and char the Bile, 
which was predominant in their conſti- 
tutions, gave a tincture to the whole 
wherever the Sulphur of Veſwvius reaches , 
is very ferril; and that the air which fur- 
rounds that mountain is extremely ſub- 
count he thinks, it is, that for many ages 
———ÄÜ̊ꝑ APCTEEADEOAS 

* Lib. 2. Berytus 
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climace. to confienptipe. perſons, You 
eee "Thar, that I refine to 
as il rende of doin benen 
to our faculty. By his account, Lian, 
Arobiater co Theodoric *, is the perſon to 
whom that great Monarch juſt befare 
r mind, and confeſ- 
ſell che injuſtioe he had been guilty of 
in taking away the lives of Sywmathss 
and Boethins, © And when Embalſſadors 
were ent to Ghoſroer l, during the ſicge 
of Edeſſa, Stepben a famous Phyſician; a 
naive of thar place, who indeed had for- 
been Praceptor to chat Prince and 
bad bud he Rather: Gele vas not 
only appointed one of them, but was 
pitched upon to be their Orator at their 
being introduced into his pteſencs · The 
fame Chofroes ſomerimne after when he 
9 
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. would not ſo much as. make a 
truce with him; without one condition, 
that Fribwner, whole skill in Phyfick he 
wanted, and was acquainted with, ſhould 
be ſcar to him: and the Hiſtorian re- 


min another place*, he gives a further ac- 
count of .chis Phyfician,. that he was a 
native of Paleffme, his countryman ; 
that he was one of the moſt skilful of 
his profeſſion 3 that he was wie; tem- 
Perate, and pious. He bad formerly 
eut d Chofroes of ſome illneſi, for which 
he was rewarded with great Preſents, and 
teturned into his own country. After 


the truce juſt now mentioned, he ſtayd 


with Choſroes a whole year: that King 
offer d to give him whatever he demiand- 
ed; bur inſtæad of asking for money, 
he only deſir d, that ſome oſ the Ro» 
r 


* © ibid... #4 | Bell Gothic, lb. a 


be 


A 
\ 


— 


marks, that as ſoon as this wat done, a2 
truce was colcluded for five years. And 


„ 

ee Choſroes at his requeſt, 
| not only releas d thoſe whom he had 
named, but three thouſand 
others: which made che name of Tri- 
bunus famous the whole ex- 
tent of the Empire. Lou will agree 
wich me chus far at leaſt, that Procopius 
repreſents men of this Ajay n 
we ſee was paid to them, 3 
imagine they then bore a character of 
being verſed in ſeveral parts of know- 
related to their own Art. This author 
this purpoſe, in relation to Wounds : in 
ſpeaking of the Wound of which Aa- 
bazes dy d, he is ſo particular as to lay, 
an Artery in the neck was cut through, 
ſo that the blood could not be ſtop d. 
Trajan was wounded above the right Eye 
near the Noſe/, the Iron-head of the 


* 


« Bell; Gothic. 3. 7 Bel, Gothic. 2 
| Arrow, 


1 
Arrow, tho large and long, pierced ſo 
deep, that it could not be ſeen : but he 
expreſily delivers his own opinion, it 
was not plain to him, he fays, where it 
entred, but ſo it was lodged, and gave 
Trajan no uneaſineſs: For dui fs 
ef che Amme n 
chis, it had been making its way out by 
degrees for three years; and that in all 
appearance it would in ſome time all 
come out, without giving much pain: 
for then it was not at all troubleſome. 
In like manner he gives a full detail of 
the Wound, which Arſes had received in 
the faces, and relates how the Surgeons, 
8 extract the Dart, 
great perplexity, not only on 
1 which chey deſpair 
of ſaving, bat of the Nerves and Mem- 
— — lo as 


| as. Sad 


«iid - 
to 


1 

to endanger his life, while it was per- 
forming. One of them called Theoffi» 
flus, preſſing upon his neck, ask d him, 
if he felt much pain: upon Arfes lays 


ing, he did; he anſwer d, then you will 
be cured, and not Joſe your Eye :-this 
he was the more poſitive in, becauſe by 
chat he judg d, that che point of | the 
in. Then he cut off all the Dart (the 
wooden part) which appear d withour : 
afterwards made an inch inta the hody = 
of the Muſcles, where the pam was 
the Dart, the head of which was Bicuſ⸗- 
pid, without any difficulty, and cur d 
che Wound without ſo much as leavinga 
Scar in his face. But the fame: opera- 
tion being made upon Catilar, wheze 
more force was neceſſary to pull ou the 
Arrow, he fell into fainting Fr: and 
the Membranes of the head: being ins- 
med, he died quickly after in a Phrenſy. 
Bucas loſt . t. a gteat deal of blood, and 
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8 
which che Phyſicians imputed — 
 Micles being wounded tranſoerſely, and 
not in a datt line: however he died 
three days after. 
Theſe pt 1 fy, might incline — 
one to think, that Procopius had been 
bred up to Phyſick :' at leaſt chey are ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew, chat he had ſome Tin- 
cture of that Science, when he was 
young, before he was employed in ci- 
vil aftairs: and accordingly in the de- 
ſcription of the caſes here given, we may 
obſerve, that he uſes the very Words 
and Phraſes, which are familiar wich the 
phyſical Writers. But not to carry the 
argutnent any further, whether he was 
ever of this Profeſſion or no: I will 
venture to ſay, he has deſcribed. ove Di- 
ſtemper wich as much art and exactneßs, 
and as much in the language of Phyſick, 
as if he had been a proſeſſed Phyſician. 
This is the Plague, which rag d at Con- 
rn 
? . 22 ſtory 


w 


Tr) 
ſtory of it is not only writ in a very 
maſterly Way, but may furniſh us with 
ſeveral uſeful reflections in regard to that 
Diſeaſe, I ſhall take the liberty to tran- 
ſcribe it here, in Dr. Howel's Words 
and add a few remarks upon it. | 


* This was a Plague, which almoſt 
tc conſumed mankind, of which Proco- 
e pius concludes, there was no other 
* cauſe, than the immediate hand of 
God himſelf. For it neither came 
. « upon one part of the World alone; 
“ nor in one ſeaſon of the year, whence 
« ſubtile Wits (as he faith) might fetch 
* pretenſions. It afflicted the whole 
« World, and all conditions of Men, 
« though of never ſo contrary a nature, 
and diſpoſition; ſparing no conſtitu- 
«. tion nor age. The difference'of men 
« 35 to their places of dwelling,” — 
1 complexions, inclinations, or 

&« other thing, Ad no good in this DIC 


« "_ — 
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in Winter, and others in other Sea- 
„ ſons. It began among the £igyprione 
e of Pelufum, and ſpread to Alexandria 
ee with the reſt of Ag ypt one Way, and 
e the other to thoſe! Parts of Paleffme, 
ce which border upon Ægypr. From 
« thence it travelled to che -urmoſt 
| « bounds of the World, as by ſet jour- 
_ & nies and ſtages, making deſtruction 
« its only buſineſꝭ, and ſparing neither 
« Iſland, Cave, nor top of Mountain, 
6 here mankind inhabited; for if it 
e leap d over a country, returning af- 
ard, it left it no cauſe to rejoice 
ec above its fellows, It began ſtill at 
ce the Sea-coaſt, and thence went to the 
c inland Parts. In the ſecond year of 
« its progreſs, it arrived at Conſſamino- 
&* ple about the middle of the Spring, 
<< vhere it was the fortune of Procofitus 
e then to reſide: apparitions of Spirits 
c in all ſhapes human wete ſeen by ma- 
c ny, who thought the man they met 
vr Hy hehe is Ou: Pare of the bo- 
TO! U dy; 
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te dy 3 and ſo ſoom as they ſaw the Spi- 
« fit, they were ſeized with the Diſeaſe. 
« Ar firſt when they met them, they 
« divine names, and fled into 

* churches to no purpoſe, Afterwards 

ce they were aftaid to hear their friends 
ce call them, locking themſelves up in 
ce their chambers and ſtopping their 
« cats. Some dreamed they ſaw ſuch 
ce ſights, others heard a voice tell them, 
ce they were inrolled in the number ap- 
« pointed to die: but moſt without 
e warning became feaveriſh ſuddenly : 
ce their bodies changed nor colour, nor 
« were hot; the Feaver being fo remiſs 
© rill evening, that ee 
« nor phyſician, by his Palſe, could 
«« apprehend any danger. Yer to ſome 
che ſame day, to others the next, or 
« many days after, aroſe a Bubo both in 
e the groin, the arm-holes, under the 
« ear, and in other patts: theſe were 
te edalike to all the vilaced pots. 

| * I 
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There were others different; whe- 
aden nr bende me of bo- 
e dies, or the will and pleaſure af him 
that ſent che diſtemper, our author 
te cannot 1xy: Some were ſeized wich 
4 drowſineſß and ſlurnbering, others 
< wich a ſharp 22 
ce all $ 
cc etre n ſtarved to death. Thoſe 
cc ho were diſtracted were vexed with 
apparitions, crying there were men to 
< kill them, and running away; being 
c troubleſome and unruly, chat their 
« keepers were pitied as much as they 
er themſelves. N Phylacian or other 
e caught che Diſeaſe by touching ſick 
or dead bodies; many ſtrangely con- 
tinuing fre, though they tended and 
ec buried infected perſons, and many 
5 catching ic they knew. not how, and 
“ dying inſtantly. Many leapt into 
e the Water, though not for: chirſt; 
6 xbliine incoghs fon Some wirh- | 


U 2 cc out 
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tc out ſlumbering or madneſi had their 
ce Bubo gangrened, and died with extreme 
« pain; which doubtleſs happened alſo 
ct to thoſe that had the phtenſy, tho 
- being not themſelves they underſtood | 
t it not. Some Phyſicians hereupon 
te conceiving the venom and head of the 
e to lie in thoſe Plague · ſores, 

© opened the dead bodies, and ſearch- 
ing the ſores, found an huge car- 
« buncle growing inward. Such whoſe 

te bodies were ſpotted with black pim- 
*© ples the bigneſs of a lentile, lived not 
“ aday. Many died of vomiting blood. 
«© Some that were given over by. the 
« moſt eminent Phyſicians, unexpect- 
«ly recovered; others, of whole reco- 


ae be reached by man's 
* e ben ende dae dat 

4 died for want of cure, and many eſ- 
Z in 2 Word, no 
a « Way 
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e Way could there be found of preſer- 
tc vation, either by preventing the Sick- 
te -nels, or maſtering the Diſeaſe, no 
9 e eee 
* ſick, or of their recovery 
„ Women with childwhich were Vi- 
© ſited, certainly died; ſome miſcarry- 
e ing, ſome fairly delivered, and pe- 
< riſhing with their children: three wo- 
s men only were ſafely brought to bed 
“and recovered, their children dying; 
* and one died whoſe: child had the 
* hap'to live. Such as had their ſores 
ce great and running plentifully, eſca- 
« ped; the violence of the Carbuncle 
te being thereby aſſwaged, and this was 
te the moſt certain ſign of health. Such 
ec whole ſores ſtaid as they firſt aroſe, 
ce underwent the miſerable accident for- 
withered, when the ſores roſe 
e upon them and did not run. Some 
« eſcaped with diminiſhed rongues, and 
"« lived ſtammering, * 
Lak: « wi 


ed 
© In this Peſtilence laſted 
four — wad chree months 
« with all extremity. be Ar 
ce few died more than uſual. Then it 
ce growing hotter and hotter,” it came 
<« to five, and at laſt to ten thouſand, 
« and more every day. At firſt they 
cc buried their dead carefully, but at 
length all came to confuſion, and 
« many lay long unburied. Ser- 
ce yants were without Maſters, rich 
<« men had none to attend them. In 
< the afflicted City was little to be ſeen, 
but empty no trade going or 
cc ſhops open. The Emperor was much 
© concerned, as he had reaſon, and 
« committed the overſight of the poor 
to Theodorws,one of the Referendarii that 
tc ſubſcribed the Emperor's anſwers ro 
te petitions ; who to thoſe that were in 
e want, diſtributed money out of the 
4 treaſury. To theſe paſſages Procopins 
"of * that many out of fear leſt their 
cc bad | 


111 
<< bad courſes of life and conſecrated 
e themſelves to God; and many when 
ce the danger was over, fell to their old 
6 deſpiſing of God again.” And fo he 
ends the deſcription of this Peſtilence. 
Dr. Howel proceeds, and ſays, That 

though it continued but fowr months 
| © ar Conflantinople, yer Enagrius, who 
« both himſelf and his family was 
* ſpace of two and fifty years, prevai- 
e ling ſo much, that it deſtroyed in a 
« manner the whole World. Seeing 
te then that it outlived Procopiue, no 
wonder if in fo long a time, and ſo 
ce various climates and countries, it 
cc changed its ſymptoms, and varied 
<« ſomething from thoſe accidents which 
« fell out in his days. Yet the deſcrip- 
cc tion of 
« from that of his. He affirms, that in 
e ſome things, it relernbled the Plague 
« of Athens, deſcribed by et, 
te and in other teſpects was far unlike 


cc It. 
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«jr. - — in Mdiipie ar he 
& other did, but exceeded all that ever 


e were before it, and how 
c long a time it raged, and flitted up 
<«. and down, he admires that Philoſtra- 
© tus ſhould wonder at the Plague which 
ec happened in his time, becauſe it conti- 


ce nued fifteen years together. But where 
* as the Hiſtory of Procopius was ſuffi- 
* ciently known to the World, and 
cc, to Euagrius himſelf, who 
<« has taken, as all learned men know, 
much out of it, its a greater Wonder 
< he ſhould ſay, that the Hiſtory of this 
e Plague was not penned, till the time 
cc heundertook it; for we cannot in the 
« leaſt imagine, but it was the ſelf· ſame 
ce Plague they both ſpeak of.“ ier 
As Dr. Howe! obſerves, it was no 
doubt the ſame Plague they both ſpeak of, 
(4. e.) the Plague which laſted 5 2 years, 
and began in the Eaſt, as Agarhias relates, 


in the fifth of Juſtin : tho to make his 
account — wich that of * 


[153] 
* I believe, the fifteenth. 
But there is this further diſtinction to 
be made in the caſe, that Provopius only 


deſcribed it, as it appeared the ſecond year 


at Conflantmople ; and that Ewagyius gave 
fach an account of it, as fell within his | 


own obſervations many years after, as 
he aſſures us himſelf: for when it firſt 
began, as Procopius relates, he was then 
but a child and learning his Grammar , 
tho' indeed he had the Plague at that 


time. So that we may eaſily perceive 


the true reaſon, why theſe authors differ 
in ſome points. The latter, for exam- 
ple, relates one circumſtance as very 
wonderful, that no native of an infect- 


ed town, cho he was in a region diſtant 
from the Infection, found any advan- 


ing the Climate : for ſuch 


tage in changing 
a one was ſure to be ſingled out as a ſa- 
crifice to this diſtemper, which raged 


among his countrymen. A fact, in 


which perhaps —— 
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ly. In that, every body was infected, 
who came near the ſick: here it is par- 
ticularly ſaid to be far otherwiſe. The 
Stupor which ſeiz d therm at ſvſt, the rol-· 
ling about the ground, what he obſerves 
of a Bubo, and of Women with child, do 
not occur in Thuæydider. Galen, in com- 
paring the deſcriptions of the Plague, as 
they are given either by Hippocrates or 
Thucydides, takes notice, that the latter 
deſcribed it only as any comtnon obſer- 
ver would, and not as a Phyſician, and 
enumerated every circumſtaner, which 
he remark d, without any diſtinction. 
Procopiur, L think, may be ſaid to have de= 
ſcribedl it in both capacities: ſuch ate the 
obſervations juſt now mention d, about 
Women with child, three of which only 
recovered, and of a Bubo, the running of 
which was firſt taken notice of by him as 


hd by experience to be to this day 
in the like caſe. He talks in the way of a 
1 he mentions the ſeveral 


X 2 me- 
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[ 
particularly with regard to the Feaver he 
tells us, the bodies did not co- 
lour nor were hot; and the Feaver was 
ſo remiſs till the evening, that not even 
the Phyſician, by the Pulſe, could appre- 
hend any danger. You will perceive in 
reading Thucydides and Lucretius, thar 
they had no other way then of judging 
of the Raver, but by the touch of the 
body: the art of feeling, and 0 
3 being of a more 
modern date. He ſhews us, how little 
the Phyſicians were ſatisfied with the cau- 
ſes for this diſtemper; and there- 
fore in order to a further knowledge, 
they opened the bodies of thoſe who died 
of Plague Sores, and found a huge Car- 
buncle growing inwards. And from hence 
by the way we may learn, that Phyſi- 
cians in this Age, were not deſective in 

any part . which * — 
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dice: and that in particular as they did 
exerciſe the Art of Anatomy, which is 
plain from this place, ſo they made the 
right uſe of it in applying it towards 
finding out the cauſes of diſtempers, and 
their ſeveral ſy mptoms. One thing is 
very obſervable in this hiſtory, with re- 
gard to Contagion. Procoius informs us, 
that no Phyſician or other caught the 
diſeaſe (I ſuppoſe he means, not for that 
reaſon only) by touching ſick or dead 
bodies, many ſtrangely remaining free, 
tho they tended and buried infected per- 
ſons: Euagrius adds, that tho for the 
moſt part it was catching, yet ſome, 
who continued with the ſick, and were 
weary of their lives, cou d meer neither 
- with the diſtemper nor death: and with- 
out diſpute in all epidemical diſeaſes, tho' 
never ſo contagious, inſtances will be 


found, where the Infection has not been 
communicated to every individual. Bur 


chat Procopius himſelf thought, that it 


Was 
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was propagated ) by Contagion, whatever : 
might be the original cauſe, is plain from 
what he further remarks, that it began 
conſtantly at the Sea- coaſt, and from 
thence diffuſed itſelf into the Inland Parts: 
a matter of fact, which is a better argu · 
ment than any reaſoning, how far this 
diſtemper may be imported and ſpread 
by commerce and communication, which 


indeed was the es the 
ages. 
I n abacus 


no further; but will return now to 
of the fourth and the laſt of the old Greek 
Writers, as I at firſt propoſed. This is 
Paulus; who tho placed by Mr. le Clere 
as high as the fourth Century, lived 
however in the ſeventh: and who, tho 
he was a compiler, is ſtill very different 
from Oribaſius and Ætius: he tranſcribes 
a great deal from Alexander, not only 
the Senſe, but the very Words. He was 
traveller, and had opportunities of ſec- 


1151 
ing à great deal of practice in different 
countries. One may commend him ſo 
far as to ſay, that his deſcriptions of di- 
ſtempers are ſhort and full: and, how 
great à copier ſoever he be, one thing 
is remarkable in him, that he treats 
particularly of Womens diſtempers, and 
ſeems to be the firſt inſtance upon re- 
cord, of a proſeſs d Aan Niduiſe: for 
ſo he was call d by the Arabians, and ac- 
cordingly begins his book with diſor- 
ders incident to pregnant Women. 
We owe ſome fragments of the an- 
cient Phyſicians to Paulus; particularly 
the letter of Dioc les to Antigonus, con- 
cerning the preſervation of Health. 
But let us conſider this author a little 
more diſtinctly, notwithſtanding ſome 
have repreſented him in ſo mean a figure, 
as if nothing of moment was to be found 
in his Writings. ' I ſhall confine my ſelf 
only to his fexth Book: in which I will 


— 
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venture to ſay, he is much more than a 
bare collector. This book contains an 
account of chirurgical Operations only, 
and which one may call the moſt com- 
pleat body in its kind, at leaſt of any be- 
fore the reſtoration of leatning. I mean 
the Operations, which are manual; for ex- 
ternal applications to Wounds, Ulcers, 8c. 
he treats of at large in the fourth book- 
Tis very plain from this treatiſe, that he 
performed operations in Swrgery himſelf: 
he deſcribes the different merhods, which 
were made uſe of by the ancients, by 
his own contemporaries, and by himſelf, 
He relates the good or bad ſucceſs in ſe- 
veral of them: and writing upon this 
ſubject, he is ſo far from being a mere 
' copier, that he ſometimes diſſents from 
Galen, and ſeems to prefer a more mo- 
dern experience to his. So in the chap. 
ter about an Aneuryſm”, after having 
quoted what Galen ſays upon this article, 


187. 3. 


Nn { he 
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e his en Spinssed ebe 
ning the method of cure. The like he 
does with regard to Leonides (an author 
often quoted by him and Etiur) in the 
treatment of a Hernia Yaricoſa. Nay, 
be is fo far from blindly following the 
ancients, that he is not ſatisfied with 
what Hippocrates himſelf ſays, about ſet- 
ting a broken noſe"; but ſubjoins a more 
modem practice, which he ſcems to 


| And whatif this compiler at la hould 
. Wu, us with ſeveral things in this 
Art, which have not been obſerved, as 
far as it appears, by any of the more 
ancient Writers ? yer this, I believe, up- 
on examination we ſhall find to be true: 
| efpecially if we compare him with C. 

ſur, who! has given us the moſt perfect 
account of Surgery, as it ſtood in the 
times of the ancients, and in his ow]; 
and to which — 


| 7 268 1 
| was made in the time df Man. ki 
No e wy Paukss is fuller and move 
3 a in the cure of a 
Palas, in performing rhe Paracenefi 
cirhet in the Thorax, or the Abdomen, &c. 
and in extracting the Stone from the blad- 
der. However Cuſar excludes all under 
nine, and above fourteen, from this laſt 
operation 3 yet our Author allows ic in a 
middle, and ſotnetimes in an advanced 
age, tho he owns it ſucceeds beſt in the 
younger years. He has this farther re- 
mark 'upon'this that the inciſi- 
on ſhould be made not era in the mid- 
dle of the Permewn, but rather 
ly on one ſide, (the leſt) towards the 
buttock: and that it oughr to be large 
externally, cho on che inſide no bigger, 
chan to allow a paſſuge for the ſtone. 
There are other in this Trea- 
tiſe of Sumery, which ſeem to be in- 
tirely new : —— 
the Patella ©, a cakc indeed which fidem 
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he 
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be Ene happens, but which, our Surs 


gon often; meet wich. Celſas makes 
no mantion e it. He, opens the, Jan 
grnler veins 7 in Ohſtinate rheums. of the 
eyen; an experiment never tried, as far 
as we can trace, by any Writer more an- 
cient, except: Alexander, who uſed this 
way of bleeding in a. f Pau- 
lus daſeribes the - manner. of, dividing 
the Arteries behind the c, a8 in an in- 
veterate Qpthalmy and Fertiga : contrary 
to the aphoriſm of Celſas, who lays an 
artery ance divided cannot unitg. Vet 
ſametimes, order an artery to be open» 
ed, as we hall ec mot at large. M he 
uſes Cupping frequently. bs ſeems to have 
invented a new inſtrumen ot ſcaxiſis · 
tet, with three points, Or fleams,. o a 
10 make three inciſions at e no hos 
VE The the. 6x- 


+I Soncfrning the 6 
aunddion of Bartz und Arms, he. "is 
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very remarkable, and contains many ex- 


cellent rules: and the deſcription he 
gives of that ſort of Weapons then in 
uſe among the ancients, particularly the 
S ws 
as well as conciſe. 

He-is very lit and erh te G- 
bing the ſeveral ſorts of Hernid's, parti- 
cularly the Inteflimat/ : he gives the dif- 
ferent cauſes and ſymptoms of it, as it 
proceeds either ftom a rupture, or the 

diſtention of the Prritonæum: by which 
the Gut (part of the Hon) which lies 
upon the productions of this membrane, 
may eaſily fall down either into the 
Gro or the Scrotum. And therefore in 
ſome cakes it is neceſſary to make an in- 
 cifion, in order to feplhace the Gut; the 


[ #89 ] | 
wete well acquainted wich; which Row- 

fer; Parey, and Hildanns el 
and which has been revived by ſome 
eminent hands amumg out ſelves." CK 


ſus indeed ſays, that tis an application, 


lam vecipit : and che bus laſt authors 
mention d, adviſe it onhy in caſes of ex- 
tremiry, as the laſt reſuge: and tis cer 
was 


rain that in their time the 
almoſt quite out of uſe; tho the inſtancs 
Heldanus gives us of one above ſeventy, 
whom che cur d this way, may convince 
us, tiat the operation is not only ſaſe, 
but would do better, if uſed at firſt, 
before there can be any danger of a Mor- 
Ry: Barbar propoſes a way of 
the Abdomen in an Ilur 


it oughe rather t he attempted. in ſui- 

diſtemper [proceeds Hm eithot of the 

Hernia deſcrihed x pgeially when thare 
lirrle danger i ; 


. Dre 
eee 
flinal 4 dhe . ay mien e 
er inen ds 


amine the mane a lik more nic, 
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other vourle, hitherto unobſervetil, to 
| produce a Bubonocele. The cavity in the 
Sartorius, where the crural vellcls deſcend, 
is very rematkablc : and the tendons of 
the abdominal muſeles lis ſo looſe, chat 


chere is nothing but a lictle ar, and ſome 


membtandus fibres, vhichieparate it from 
the abdomen: ſo that we ſes, how caly 
it is for the Perrroneum to be forced down 
the cavity wo have deſcribed: elpecial- 
| ly lance, conlidering our erect poſture, 
it lies in a more direct line chan even 
the rings of thoſe tendom And iſ we 
compare the accounts of. thoſe very: au- 
thors, who think chat 3 Bubonocele is al- 
ways formad in the proceſſes u the Per 
nitnaum, we ſhall find chern often agner 
to. this place. only. Hoguaperdente re- 
marks, that a Buhonocelt and 2 Yarix of 
the crural vein; have often been miſtaken 
bora Pubs, in which als Win 
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the vein or the gut h been aut, 6 
to s life. Bubos we 
Ae, are always in thoſe glands, chat 

lie upon the erural veſſels; and there- 
fore tis plain lie china in many inſtan 
ces, chat à Bubo, and a Bubonocele ate in 
the ſame place, that is, in the place we 
have taken notice of. Upon this ac- 
count too it ſeems to be, that Celſur calls 
a Bubonorele, a Varix Ingumis. The late 
Mr. Serjeant Bernard was concern d in a 
skin down to the middle of che thigh : 
in which inſtance, it mult deſcend thro 
the interſtice under the tendons of the 
abdominal muſcles ; for if it had come 
down thro' the rings; it muſt have gone 


don the chigh. And Barbette ſeems to 
imply this way, tho! he has expreſſed 
it wich the ſame obſcurity as other Wri- 
ters do, when he ſays, enperimur criam 
 proceſſins” Peritonei ita poſſe diſtumpi, ur 


| * 
& 


directly into the Scrutum, and not turn'd = 
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e Muſculos, verſus femur, ſeſe argeant — 
Where, by the Words proceſſum Peritonei, 
if he means the productions, which ariſe 
from the Vaginal coat, we have ſeen that 
che gut cannot get into the ſituation he 
deſcribes.” Perhaps it may give us a lit- 
tle more light into-'this matter, if we 
conſider the Inguimal Hernia in Women: 
Fallopius deduces it from the round li- 
gaments of che Womb, which make 
perforations in the tendons of 


the lame | 
the abdominal muſcles of that Sex, as 
in Men, 'Tis very true they do, but 
not in the ſame place: for theſe rings in 
Women lie juſt upon the Or Pubis 5 and 
the ligaments, as ſoon as ever they are 
paſſed thro' them, are ſtrongly inſerted: 
with the tendons into the bone. So 
that by the ſtraitneſs of the paſſage, there 
ſeems to be little room for a Hernia here; 
and if there were, the gut muſt lie juſt 
forward upon the Or Pubis: as indeed 
we find ſometimes it does, even as far 
as the very Lalia Pudendi. But I be- 

| Z lieve 


KY 
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lieve in ſuch ruptures, will be found 
generally to take its eourſe much more 
aſide towards the Os Ilium. And therefore 
Celſus exprefbly ſays, chat a Hernis\ in 
Women fit precipu? circa Ilia. That 
place, is plain from the account Nuck 
gives us of a dropſy in this membrane, 
which ſpread itſelf, he ſays, and formed 
a ſack in the thigh, per vacua Muſcnlo- 
rum fpatia. And Hildanus, in explai- 
ning the reaſon of a Hernia Uterina, thinks 
the extenſion of the Peritoneum happen · 
ed circa foramina illa, circa que Bubono- 
cele fit in Mulieribur: and if we com- 
pare theſe words, which are ambiguous 
enough, and perhaps leſt ſo on purpoſc, 
with the deſcription of rhe poſture that 
LE given of the tumour, we ſhall find 
them only applicable to the interſtice we 
ſpeak of. How capable the Peritnaam 
is of a large diſtention, an Aſciter alone 


will ſufficiently convince us; and that 
ſuch a diſtention, as there is generally 
pad 3 in 


In incor ih rein — 
think, be of a quite contrary opinion: 
for in 2 rapraye' of the Pevidonewm, if 


g parts of the Peritoneum, as well 
s the reſt, may be ſo healed and united, 
ſo as not to give way to any deſoent of 
r Bur in the caſe 

org Z 2 of 


A 
of diſiamim if after the operation, the 
Perizonem remains diſtended, as it muſt, 
how is che return of the Hernia prevent- 
ed To farm 2. right notion of ſuch a 
diftentios, one ought: co ſee the curious 
preparations, of that diligent and accu- 
rate Anatomilt, Dr. Nougſas; who is the 
fieſt who has given us any true Idea of 
the Peritanaum; a part which is fomuch 
concem d, and whoſe ſtnucture ſhould 
be ſo much conſidered, not only in chis 
operation, but in the High-way for cut 
ting for che Stone. He too is the firſt 
who has plainly ſhewn, that the elon- 
gation of che external Lamells of the 
Peritoneum, does not form the Vagina! 
Coat of. the Tefticles, as Authors lay, 
but a coat peculiar to the Seminal Veſ. 
2 which he very properly ee 


Pants 
hos, that this cot was known to, and 
deſcribed by him, by the name of jaagets, 


OP 


2 2 far) 
yl in. eee 
of che expoſitors, not having any 
1 notion of ſuch a coat, correct this word, 
os pM eee d 
confound it wich che Vaginalir. 
: 292 eee 
2 „ is the manner of opening the 
eie dee e 
ech of che head? the pra- 
1 in general, is as old as Hip- 
2 , and touch d upon by Galen; but 
my ee ee, 
eee eee 
cfm, Th words of Paulus 101 
exp ffs method, and he gives an 
pa pt lap A ae 
2 we, may luppoſs| was. the 
i a wy of che yd; tor Ae for dretews, 
is aps very exadt in bus erpret 


ſions, mentio Arteriotomy, 
ns no other 
dan cis ſt bet wr the pam mi 
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obſerved, A gr Solo Aly but the 
Arabian) ſchool. One would wonder 
therefore, hom ſome moderns ſhould 
| imagine, that the ancients uſed the ſame 
way of bleeding in Arteries, as they did 
i Va 2. by making the inci- 
ſion with a Lancet. There is indeed one, 
and the only one inſtance which I can 

find upon record,” where Arreriotomy can 
be ſuppoled to be "performed in this 
manner; and that is in Galen: who, 5 
far as I can comptehend his meaning in 
his creatiſe of curing LAG 5 lg 728 

a blood veſſel,” ferns ce | 

ventur d upon it, and made the expe- | 
riment upon himlelf. He was dange- 5 
roully ill ö A pain that ſeiz d him near 
the Diaphragm, and was admoniſhed rice 

in a dream to try this practice; and accor- 
dingly ke did ry it, iti opening the Alt 
ry berween the thumb and chefore-finger, 
fo as to ler out near a pint, of hlood: 


-  Rhaz. ad Almanz, 9. 1. * Curat. per ViS IT 
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was immediately eaſed, 
and his life-ſaved.-::Hergives you-the. 
— — ecorer 
1 by opening tho 
Artery in the hand. This; le ye, put 
him upon ths e e a 
Arier in che hand and in Ie head, in 
all violent fix d pains which proceed 
from hear, and eſpecially choſe of the 
Membranes, He tells us in tho ſame 
place, that he had ſeen the Artery in the 
Ankle, after a wound thete,--utiite with- 
out leaving an aui: and in arts 
other 4, recites à parallel eaſe; where 4 
| pundhure- had been made by miſtake ity 
_ this Artery of the (hir; the: ititiſion hs 
obſerves was very ſmall; and for that 
reaſon- perhaps was the only imſtanee, in 
which he ever faw this Artary" cloſe, us; 
it dich in foe days : ſor in all other" av 
cidents of this nature, he always found 
an Anemryſin ſucceed... Mie m ob- 


Meth. Med, 48 9 tt) l 
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r 
teties, chat they are Jels- in 
Women and Bey? in whom he ſuppoſes 
the coats of, theſe veſſels are cs iff, and 
therefore eaſier united. Both the me- 
thods of Fractice we ſpoke of at firſt, 
are very tough and painful, and yet were 
in frequent uſe: but this, by the Lancer 
to ſind, it was ſcatce evet d a- 
mongſt che latet Greeks- after his time; 
as we may ſes plainly from this Author 
and Augrizsb, it was not.  Andwhat 
makes een is, that 
when the Artery lies ſuperficial, and near 
a bone, there does not ſeem much diſfi- 
culty, and much lefs any great danger 
in the Practice. Such a one is the En- 
poral-Artery ; and therefore ſome of the 
moderns have ventured: to open it in al- 
moſt all diſeaſes of the Head, particu- 
— Parey, who without 
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ee ee 
not only in 
after alllother remedies had been tried in 
vain. And he makes this remark upon 


it; e ee 


rience, that the opening an Artery by 
che Lancet was not ſo as was 


commonly imagin'd : bur that it wou'd 
conſolidate; as well as a vein, only with 
the allowance of a little more time; and 
he never knew it bleed afreſh, if the 


compreſs was kept on, as it ought, for 


four days. It is a very extraordinary hi- 
 Geſner%, gives us in his Epiſtles, of a 

Surgeon at Zuriot, who having been an- 
aaalh aſlicted with a violent Hemicrany, 
was adyiſed by him indeed to open the 
Temporal Artery 5 2 — of 
his pain, he took his own way of doing 
it and cut it tranſyerſely himſelf, from 


"aaa Loi 1 Ben 5 v3; } » 
19 Aa which 


| nen, n, 
a. Patient, but in himſelf, 


2 t we! | 
which he kt wit ties pus of blood? | 


rator. And the better to ſecure it after 
inciſion, he gives us the deſcription of 
a very near and proper bandage, which 
he always made uſe of. And it may be 
remark'd once for all, that Proſper A 
piu fawf not only the Temporal Arte- 
ries, but thoſe behind the Eur, in the 
Forehead, in the Ankle, 8c. as oo 
7 WR IP Any 
as veins : and for 
— — cef 


oba C-. | f Med. Eva 8 
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be. aß zn eye wit | | 
one milcarry, nar cyen {6 far as to have | 
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y examples 


x alight 


5 of. Spfning zn Artery ate fe. 
ible to drrizatiop and fernen; the 
| lee but in cyery jnſtatice, 
= 


they 
Sid Fr Toe. For 
re dges nor gpevitg 


7 . in the fote- 
che ech Ares pr tha near. the 
Af 1 7 in Malt direct, cx 
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| the arnetime he lays, hot Leia? | 


with himſelf, that when the Pain is 
ackward,. opening the anterior Attety 


| doerevid.” Tall only eblerve lo müch 


& beiin now, chat the eſe of it” 
very mich conſiſts in its being ſudden :| 


while an" Artery is bleeding, it is plainly 
evident to our ſenſes, how much ſtron- 


ger and quicker the revuljion muſt be, 


than in opening à vein : and by that 


means how much more liberty is given to 


veſſels, ' from whence: the rewulſion is 


made, to exert their natural contractil 


force and throw off the load which ob- 


ſtruts them, having now no reſiſtante 
from the blood to contend with. And 
the revulſum is ſtill much ſtronger, when 


the blood is intercepted, as the caſe is, 


when the Artery, which leads to the part 
affected, is opened: and this is a reyul-, 
ſion, which in 'no'inſtabce can be made 


in opening a Nin. But however rea- 


ſonable this operation may . 
* loling lome reputation tho- 


gade his Skill by 
— each og 
Rid Art. bur 112Gb; . 2 8 
1 The ſubject naturally leads me to thar 
aceident,which happens upon any breach 
— — 2s has been 
— a {all in the 
Artety, *ati Aneuryſm; and here you will 
find our author has ſome particulars 5, 


omitted by theſe who wrote before hit. = 


For aſter he has re Galen ſaid 
upon the ſa nt, he adds ſome 
new obſervations of his oi? and makes 
an accurate diſtinction Betty teri thoſe 
char ariſe from an add fr, and thoſe 
which follow upon 4 in the Ar- 
tery. The former are in re oblong and 
lie deeper, and upon the it ol 
— "make"s Dit oF n60E: e 


2 2510 | other 
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ane. 8 mare ſupotſicial and 
raunger . without any ſuch naiſe arend⸗ 
5 and in hach caks; he ſuppo- 


e ene, i Boar Fn 


—_ 19 88h the Plaber of Cy- 
freſſ. The manual operation he con- 
fines, whally o Aue in the A. 
l Bug Paulus, cho he judges it not ſaſe ta 
make any inciſiaon ig chaſ gf the A 
Pits, the Grain, gr the Neal, or indeed 
any where-cl& if cher arg large, n a- 
coun of the bignels of the yelſel 2 
dle in the e d, be jaw, and 
che ly particularly; praper ſabiects for 

Surgery. He delcxibesindeed the ope- 
tian Very FIRTH: I en regs 


a 


counts have bern delivered down wo as 


N50 
orchers he veſſel to be divided; den 
; We ought/t6 tie the artery 
nor 6nly aboye'the aperture bat below it 
too, 43 butt on do now: in 
both Which points of practice the Durrb 
d lh en & We - 
may collect from l Barberte, and fe more 
at large in us eaſts, che one telatecd by 
Rifſeh in his ſeeond- Obſervatiom, and 
„ e e 


etperiment. 

Einen 1 lere FROTY dend 
Anewry ſnd, give me leave to ſpea more 
at large of it; and you may think 
perhaps a leſs impertinemt inquiry here, 
if you reflect, what difperes there have 
been, what ancertain and 


concerning it. An mufe by Galas 
and we ſer here by Pau, is deſcribed 
ten Tumour, whit rn ar> 


1 "i 
dete the comer 


ro 

the, Arteries, was the couſtant opinion 
of all the Greek. and Arabian Mxiters. 
Fernelius was the firſt; who aſſerted, chat 
the. Artery, was only dilated, but not 
2 — wir Halls 
ſeetus to be of che ſame opinion: for 
Adolphus. Occo gives us the relation of a 
patient he had the care of, in, conjun- 
fion with Achillat Graſſerus: the, caſe 
was a Tumour in the back, and that ex- 
oellent anatomiſt being: called in, ſoon 
diſcover d what it was by the pulſation, 
and pronounced it an Aneuryſm, ariſing 
from a dilatation. of che great Artery, | 
And at the fame time he aid, that che 
blood was contained within the coats of 
it, as tis in thoſe of a vein in a Varix: 
chat he had found in theſe, fxellings 
ſometimes a humour concreted like Ice, 
or Cryſtal, ſometimes like Suet, and 
ſometimes blood grumous like a Mols; 
Upon diſſoction, the cavity of the Aorta 
was found vaſtly diſtended; and much 
04 clotted 


Ss 
dlottecd blood in it, as Veſalus had for- 
told, which gained him 2 treat reptita- 
gon, That che Ati are capable of 
diſtention, we find often in perſons 
who' arc po poiſon d, and in ſome morbid 
ales. *Tis 4 remarkable inſtance which | 


Vidus Vidous relates,” and owns it to X 
a rare pne, "of a | 
cency in all the Arteries Fits bead git 
round," o' 8 ic teſemble large Parkes. 
He adds, that Falbpiur having underta- 
ken to open i it, jut as he was going to 
attempt che „ being diſcouta- 
ged by the bignch of che Tamnoar, al- 
tered his opinion, and would not pro- 
cced. But fuch à Giſtenſton 25 this) which 
pred e rfirough ſo many 
r duc Farce, I believe, be 
ed All which g Tut 
of 4 quite different" nature, nd mote 
| Seen ebe E 05 nc wihloenh 
e rf pon che one vf . 
ahn, ali not Hitisfieck wick à bare 
makes the natufe Of all Anes- 
Bb ryſms 
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upon cc 
pos'd of menbta | 
nous parts, as is. ovidens from e 
being extrated. from ſuch king; hr? 
he der of the inner- coat being m 
e eee 
of courſe contract, and ſhrink up, and 
eee be more 
difficulty brought to a fe Union. And 
1 can, ſcarce. think it well conceivable, 
thar any ocher cfueryſm cin be fata d 
a PTE — * 
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that not always, ( which comes upon 2 
PamZarr f for it docs not ſom probablr 
that; wen the cauſe fs iritrinſiral, 2 
force, which is ſuppoled able to buiſt 
che inner · m, ſhould fin any elif 
atice from che outer, wluich is d d 
bo at leuſſ ſ ue cites weaker," Burghow- 
ever; the notion we have tnontiomi d 

ſo much as plauſible, Wat 

an Aneuryſm fur many years. Ant in» 
deed, ſince the opinion of d hot. 
it may be obferv'd, thut all chdowriers 
nde either of Phyfick,| war ta 
have run into this. Hyperbeſu, without 

much of rhe ſubyrct they writ 
uon, or indced:of: what they wric ap: 
on the fubjeQt To grub an raff 
Fort 'cotemds vehernently, that all 
Avetryſtur dm from 2 dilatation of the 
Anery e and hm inthe: very ier, 

Which am dnn in bbs works, te 
Aach Bb 2 gives 


„„ eee 
Dae e his 
nog o Moine 51 2am bon 
The chief argumente, which che ag 
ſertors of dilatation urge, and which thoſe 
who acknowledge: & rapture.in the Artery 
are ar a loſ to anſwer, are only two: 
how coines it to pals, gif the blood be 
not conſin d within the coats of the 
velleks, char there 1 2 Pulfation in an 
Aneuryſm? how is it, that the blood, if 
E does not tum co ur? As 


1 
72 


98 0 


ee ee = 
l 5 

nicate a motion to that, which lies con- 
tiguous to it, though cxtravalated. The 


force of percuſſion is vaſtly great: and 


ſwelling, as to lift up both one's. hands, 
when, laid upon it. When the: Auru- 
Iſen lies deep among the muleles, very 
alten the Pulſation is not ſenſible. Me 


chere was an effuſion of fix pounds of 
blood in the interſtioes of the muſcles; 


we find by experiment in a. bladder full 
ol air, the leaſt freſh impulſe rom a Sy-. - 


ringe will move all char is conjain'd in 


it, and diſtend its ſides. If che Artery 


ü herge, if it lies ſuperficial, and near 
F. te mnpgag...2nd It.the d 


Aneuryſm be not diffuſed too much 
— ing the Pulſation will be ſtrong, 


_ - though che coat of the Artery be iburſt. 


And this may be proy'd net only from 


| reaſon, but from matter of fact. We 


have a caſe in Sverimu, where, upon a 


wound in the great Artery of the thigh, 15 
of 


may” 
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may add to this, that it may grow more 
obſcure; and at laſt be utterly” extin- 
gui bed, as ehe eoagulation of the blood 
inereaſes: and of this we have inſtances 
boch in Severinus and Mr. Lire, where 
che Pulſutin was very violent at firſt 
and afterwards intirely vaniſn d. And 
therefore we muſt not look upon this as 
a'conſtant- concomitant in the preſent 
caſe. Indeed in moſt ſwellings, we 
ought rather to argue negatively z and if 
we are not ſure of Pus, we ought al- 
ways to be ſuſpicious of an rn 
js earns, — fome 
have miſtaken, and farally cut it for an 
What has been Gid of 'Palſa- 
unn may let us into the ſolutien of che 

| for if we can conceive; 
how there can be # motion commun 
and eafily comprehend, end how die far 

 wefackion, 28 — aban, 

ein the coat ef the Artery, "mlarged 


1 by 


f 2983 } 

by dfeufow only. A very lutle degree 
of impul@ will ſerve to hinder a latge 
maß o any fluid hem an intire ſtagna- 
tim. Accordingly, | in an Eccbhymeſi, 
de ektravaſased blood, we ſee, very of- 
ten kacver ſuppurates, or, when it docs, 
thece is ſome part of it four] turn d to 
a ted Coapuluns, diſtin and ſeparate from 
the reſt, without any mixture of Puc. 
The very caſe we have altrady mention 
ed ia Siu, comes! up to the pu- 
pole: where, after the Tumour had been 
growing forty days, there were taken out 
of it fix pounds of p load, extravaſa- 
Jr nn he 
and it had no ſort of tendency to Pus. 
Beſules I believe the very poluion, which 
theſe, Writers lay down, char all excrayar 
ſatec blood turns co Pun may be juſtly 


; - 


Y : — | 
: 'Sennertus, who pronounces it co. : 


75 


Fu 


"ori che rer wks the bl k 


in aud lein Table 50 objection: for 
upon Uiſſection, 2 gieat ef of pure 
bissd hr taken our) and the Artery 2 
lated and birſt ; and while che 1 was 
alive, che Tumour had a great PuIſorion, 
and receded upon preſſure. k. A k this 
be not a true Aneuryſm, I cant tell what 


words can be found out to deſcribe one. 


Rertolin gives us the hiſtory of ſeveral 
| Anieuryſms diſſected, particularly” of one 
at Naples,” which he has made the ſubject 
of book; writ inſceed in a Romantick 
afl bor where che fach ir dearlyenough 
delivered. This was in the arm, and 
bappen d from a punstute: che afin was 
cut off, but the patient died. The 
axillary Artety Was valtly dilated up ro 
the atmpit; it was whole only, where 
che purcture had: been” tnade: on the 
ocker ide! all che coarf Were Gur; tg 
che bianiehhes, lich came frofif it, all 
_ Hor cd ag lay ſpetficiaty there 
e Ying por. 15 
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uact of the muſcles. Yan Horne, in his 
epiſtle, which is printed with this trea- 
tiſe of Bartolm, has another very remar- 
Auble caſe: becauſe the inſtance may ſug- 


* 


geſt to us ſeveral practical reflections, 
give me leave juſt in ſhort to relate the 
particulars. This was a Tumour in the 


gulf of the leg; . Antonius Vacca pro- 


nounc'd it an Aneuryſm : others were of 
a different opinion, and outvoting him 


prevail d, and created it foran adbſceſe. 


This method made the ſwelling extend 
itſelf to the very toes, and there occa- 
ſion d a gangrane: ſo chat the were. 
. forced to cut off the foot above the ankle, 
up to the thigh. | The Mund day u. 
they attempted to open the Tumour, 
and the patient died in the middle of the 
b Tho' the Artery. was dilated, 

O, to be ſix times bigger than natural, 
che fide towards the skin was eaten thro', 


1 25861 
ſolid, and near the conſiſtence of fleſh, 
Some what a like caſe I was an eye · wit · 
neſs to my ſelf, with the Surgeons of 
St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital : the perſon 
was old, · and of an ill conſtitution. The 
Aneuryſm had been by his. own account 
twelve years growing, and of late ir had 


increas'd extremely much. It ſurround- 


ed all the calf, almoſt up to the knee: 
and the Pulſation was very ſtrong, not 

only. along the skin, but upon the 
muſcles, in the thickeſt part of the calf. 
The Valves of the veins ae cas | 
were ſo intirely broken, that there were 
Varices both above and below the knee, 
of a prodigious bignels, which never- | 


cheleſs {ublided upon holding up the leg. 


Upon amputation, notwi the 
ligatures were ſtrong, and che opera- 

tion performed with res ets chere 
was diſcharged from the veſſels above a 
pint of blood: the diameters of the Ar- 
teries and Veins were ſo greatly inlar- 
ged. In che a 1. upon diſſoction, 

| C 2 


Were 


* 4 
G 
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* 


1 
en . 
three pounds of Thrombi, which lay like 
ſo many plates upon One anather : the 


hole tract of the crural Artery was great 
ly dilated, and the ſeveral little branches 
were broken? off from the trunk, not 
above a quarter of an inch from their 
riſe : and! from cheſe the blood was 
| thrown into the interſtices of the muſcles, 
the Gaſrocnemu, neither was there any 
communication at all from the bottom. 
The bones were ſo carious, that there 
was a great hole in the Tibia, and four 
inches at leaſt in the Fibula intirely want- | 
ing. This circumſtance of the bones 
being carious, often attends an Auen 
ryſm+: Ruiſch has two caſes, where all the 
conſum'd,' and the little, which remain- 
conceive, ' how ſuch a Tumour, by a 
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ee We may learn another 
1 from this circumſtance, that, 
ſineæ ſo ſolid a ſũbſtance as the bone can- 
not reſiſt the preſſure of an Aneuryſm, 
the arterial coats may. be thought more 
nal to yield to its force, and have 
es.deſtroy'd by it. Lanciſi gives 

us del torx of an Aneuryſm in the aſ- 
0 g trunk of the Aorta, where the 
patient; : who had ſome time before com- 
plain d of a palpitation, fainting, pain, 
ſtraitneſs and beating in the Thorax, died 
ſuddenly. The upper- part of the Ster 
num was preſs d a little outward on one 
ſide. Upon diſſectiong in the whole 
curvature ot the Aorta was found a ſab: 


ſtance, like lard, incloſed in à Cyſtis : 


there was a hole into the very Pericar- 
dium, in which accordingly were found 
two of.blood. - He is of opinion; 
dat all Anewryſms' come from à dilate 
tion of the Artery, and ſo very probably 
at fit moſt of them do: yet in the 
1 3 
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being corroded, and from thence ac: 
ounts for the dilorication, as he calls it, 
of them, in which the true nature of an 
Anewryſm (he ſays) conſiſts; that is, in 
Engl I think, in an unripping or tear- 
ing of the arterial coats. A caſe exactly 
ciardin, where not only the Cava and its 
Valves were all burff, but the orifice of 
the Aorta enlarged to the bignels of one's 
arm. So it was in a like caſe related by 
Parey*, where the inner- coat of the Ar- 
tery, tho ollified, yet at the ſame time 
was burſt. Certain it is, the Aorta, be- 
fore its bending, is eaſter dilated, upon 
the account of the reſiſtance the blood 
meets with from the curvature there; 
and for this reaſon, Aneuryſms ofteneſt 
happen in this part of the Artery : and 
one may eaſily conceive, ; that if 'rhey 
can conſiſt in dilatation only, it can no 
e likely rake Eq 
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Mr. Lime in the French Memoirs gives 
2 long, and particular derail of two 
. Aneuryſms in this place: where the Ar- 
tery was thruſt out ſo, as to form a ſack, 
which teach d up into the Thorax and 
neck, and in one caſe, even along the 
neck to the lower · jaw. In both' theſe 
caſes, at firſt the perſons complain d of 
a beating, which exactly anſwer d that 
of the Arteties, and of an uneaſy ſtrug- 
ling in the Thorax, attended at length 
wich a great oppreſſion, a difficulty of 

breathing, and an univerſal languor, 
ſometime before any thing was perceived 


outwardly above the Clavicles : after- 


wards other ſymproms appear'd, much 
like what I have obſerved my ſelf in a p- 
rallel caſe, ſuch as pain, not only in the 
cheſt, but in the ſhoulders, the arms, and 

the head; in the laſt, oſten a pulſation 
lkewiſe: very little ſleep, and that of- 
ten interrupted ; an inability oſten to lie 


- down'in bed, and always a greater caſe 


in a leaning poſture-forwards : the brea- 


be! 


Faded 


ching ne lo diſturbed, as to give 


my” 7 


apprehenſions of a ſudden ſuffocation. 
In the firſt of theſe inſtances, ſome part 
of the ribs, the Sternum and the Clavicles 
were found carious. A Quack, by ſup- 
purating medicines, had made ſome part 
of it burſt, upon which followed a gan-. 
grene, and, in three days, death. Each 
— —— was only a 


dilatation of the Arrety :; but I maſt con- 


fels,” tho his deſcription be very minute 
and exact, I have ſtill ſome ſcruples up- 
on me, and am not perfectly ſatisfied, 

that in this caſe there was a mere dilata- 
tion alone of. the arterial coats. For 

beſides that he ſays himſelf, there was 
not only a firm adheſion every where 
of this a Pouch to the ribs, the 
Sternum, the Clavicles, andthe Muſcles, 
but a corrafion of its; membranes: in all 
thoſe places, where it 'adher'd : theſe 
membranes, which he attributes 10 his 
pouch, m might be portions of the Medias 
Jima and ad the Plana a” k 
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choſe! belonging: w dhe mulcles,... Bu. 
yer further, it may-not-be-ablurd, if, 
in anſwer to this, we ſhould affirm, that 
humours extravaſated may form a par- 
ticular membrane to themſelves, which 
is no part of the veſſel, from whence thoſe. 
humours are hat we ob- 
ſerve every day of a Hernia Carnoſa, and 
Wenis conſiſting of a vaſt number of Cy- 
yrs, each of which has its particular 
membrane, and is filled often with a dif- 
ferent ſott of ſubſtance,” may give ſo 
much countenance to this opinion, that 
we may at leaſt think it worth conſider- 
ing, before wi determin any ching in 
this point. The account Rviſch gives of 
an Aneuryſm in che Thorax, which filled 
the whole cavity of it, without any out- 
_ ward ſwelling, ſeems to anſwer this idea: 
for it conſiſted, he ſays, of inhutgerable 
chick coats, which lay like ſo many plates 
one over another, berween which Was 
Thus che blood Jay like | leaves one upon 
* >... 7 . an» 
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another; fo us to form a ſort of Polypur, 
in rhe Eaſe recited by Mr. Lirte . This 
is certain, that we may find examples of 
this kind in Severmm, Marchetti, and 
others. Our countryman Wiſeman tells 
us, chat he always found both coats of 
the Artety open. In ſhorr, as matter of 
fact is the beſt argument, I cant but ob- 
ſerve, that among all the accounts Ana- 
tomiſts give us of the diſſection of an 
Aueuryſur, there is ſcarce an inſtance up- 
on record, of a large one at leaſt, where 


7 chere was not a ruprare in the Artery, 


to the Doctrine of Panlus. 
What has been (aid will, I believe, be 
fafficient to ſhew; * how ill- founded is 
that diviſion, which ſome Moderns * 
have made of Aneuryſms, into true and 
ſparious ;/ whereas the whole difference 
lies only in the form of the Tumour. 
And if you conſider what they have ad- 
wand uren chis head, you will find 


— 
that, 


— 
* 


| Nm of Profitee, * 


I. 20% 
dee 5 dis diſtngion i 
wrong in Theory, it 


on We ſer how 1, Paulw was.in 
the molt difficult operations of Surgery; 


and as be ſeems to underſtand che natute 


of the caſes he rears of, ſo ve hall find 
him no lefs well acquainted with the beſt 
manner of curing them. I muſt ob- 
ſerve further, that there are ſome opera- 
. 
nejcher, deſcrib d, nor recommended by 
author now extant before him: one 
of which is Bronchatomy, or or opening the 
 wind-pipe in a violent Quinſy. The 
manner of chis proces he takes from Ap- 


 tyllus, which, becaule it is new and ex- 
| * give me leave to tranſcribe hexe. 


- Our beſt Surgeons have deſcribed this 


lon : 1 8 
We. ink this practice uſeleſs, 

0 not to be be attempted, ' where all = 

3 « Arteries 4 nne ole he means he bran- 
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4 e of the 1 | 
t lungs are affected; Ga rhe 
_« flammation lies chiefly about | 
+ "throat, che chin, and the thn ba 
fee. cover the top of the w wind-pipe, and 
i OT this expeti- | 
© ment is very rational, to prevent the 
e danger of ſuffocation. When we pro- 
” * ceed to perform it, we mult cut tho- 
| * rough lore me part of the wind-pipe, 
e below the Laryux, abour the third or 
e fourth ring: for to cut quite tho- 
'« rough | wou d be dangerous. This 
4 place is che moſt ee be- 
"* cauſe it is not cover'd wich any fel, 
© # and becauſe it has no veſſels. near it. 
« Therefore bending the head of the pa- 
c tient backward, ſo that the wind: pipe 
* may come more forward to the view, 
0 we make a tranſverſe ſection between 
7 ro of the rings: ſo that in thiscaſe 


r not the cartilage, but the membrane, 


_ * which encloſes and unites tlie carti- 
« Jags roger divided. IF he 


etc divide the skin extended by a hook: 
then proceeding to the pipe, and ſe- 

© parating the veſſels, if any are in the 
. he muſt make the inciſion. 


Thus far Autyllut. 


e he:(Antyllus) 

ol cutting, bſꝶj obſetving (when it was 

ee y chance] that the air 
ruſh d thorough it with great violence, 

-< and that the voice was interrupted. 

When the danger of ſuffocation is 


- Paulus adds, te That 
upon this way 


o neun che l wounds muſt be 
* then pro- 


per vulnerary medicines to be appli- 
% ed. If theſe do not agglutinate, an 
e incarnant muſt be uſod. The fame 
- << mechod muſt be purſued with tote, 
2186; —— with a deſign of 
chemſelves. Ther opera- 


e murdering; 


L 2 0 
made upon it. G Aeli, ridicals 
this operation as fabulous, and as never 
practiced by any of the ancients, and 
fays, tis only a raſh invention of Aſcle- 
piades. Aveteus mentions it too, but 


Fo ee this method, yet 
© che parts would nor heal, as being car- 
te tilaginous. But Paulus, I think, an- 
— and it is certain, 


jar ps ER 
tation in one anden 
mation and ſwelling in his throat, ſo that 


he was in — Ft The 
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patient who had loſt his ſpeech and un : 
derſtanding, quickly after recovercd both. 
And a Surgeon of great cxperience and 
integrity has inform'd me, that he has 
triod rhe experiment himſelf: he did is 
withour any previous apparatus, and 
without ſo much as dividing the skin; 
only cut between two of the rings with 
an inciſion-· knife, aud then introduced 
a {mall Spatula, after which he made uſe 
of a hollow tent; and the patient, who 
vas then judg d to be in the utmoſt ex- 

tremity, ſoon recover d and liv'd many 
 Alducafic, an Arabian Surgeon of good 
| experience, as you will ſee hereafter, 
tranſcribes the manner of this | 
from Paulus, without mentioning him : 
and thinks it may be done wichout any 
hazard, tho he had never ſeen it perfor- 
med. What mov'd him the more to 
be of this opinion, was the caſe of a Wo- 


man, who had cut her throat, who 
made a noiſe and groan d as if in the 
: agony 


= 
agony of death: ke found theaircame- 


out at the wound, and that ſhe had not 
1 ſo he quickly cu- 
red her, and: no diſorder remained be- 
ſides a hoarlenebs. . Gulielmus de Saliceto, 
no ible author for his time, 
confirms the ptactice by his own expe-- 
rience, and relates four caſes much of 
the ame nature with this. There is a like 
remarkable inſtance mam 
phical Tranſaltiont. 01 H 825 

AN area | hover: Gel 
Fang is taking off the breaſts in men, 


+ * when they grow, as they ſometimes do, 


to any immoderate bigneſs/. In this _ 
caſe a good deal of far, he fays, grows. 
underneath, and reſembles a Woman's 

breaſt ; and therefore ought to be remo- 

5 ved by the hand of a Surgeon. The 

ocels runs thus. A lunar 8 
« muſk be; made in the lower part of ohh 
60 un bn ener rr PO 
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; « [unar ſections made, - mecting | 
ee Other at their extremities ot: 


c to be 
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*'0ut; the skin is to be Ge 5 — 


« If it is very ptotminent and hangs over 
*« as in Women, there muſt be two 


One an- 


«/'the fat and skin are remob d, he 
« Wound is to be od up. And if any 


1 che operation is 
time.” Fubri- 
| | cis ab Hogue calls chis method. 


amin e enn find out 


ſome uſe in cheſe excreſcenciesʒ which, 2 
he lays, are only obſerv'd in thoſe, who* 


have no hair upon theit bieaſts: and 


— 
* 


cherefore perhaps more neceſſary to che- 
riſi and warm the heart. I will not diſ- 


pute but the operation may be very ſe- 


vere; however it ſcems to be the only 
remedy in fuch a cafe, if it is to be curd 


a1 all. And one may I believe venture 
to ſay, Ar ein gende way-of amen] 


o 
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1 kane my elf you won's think me 


your time, in © particu - 
n which 
our phyſical Memorialiſts take no man- 
net of notice of: an argument, char they. = 
either did not read their Writings at all, 
or that they read: them in ſo celeb a 
manner, as to make no uſe of them. 
And ag to the ſubject I have been juſt 
now ſpeaking, of, che Surgery of Paulus, 
it has been the foundation of the treati : 
ſes, in that faculty from his own time, 
down, to this day: nay too many haue 
only juſt tranſcrib d him, and ſome on- 
ly transform d him into another drefs.. L 
ſhall. only add this remark, that Babri-: 
N — —— 
pee — 
tons the beſt of any modern, lays down 


T8 


| T 2a8 } 
_ evetywhetc the doctrine of Cala, and 
Panlas fox his text and his inferences, 
and obſervations conſiſt 'chiefly in ex- 
plaining theſe two Writers. And yet 
what is common, or ſcaroe worth ta- 
king notice of in Paulus; and that Ci. 
fas hürmſelf never practicod any opera- 
tion in Surgery. Salmaſiur indeed gives 
che latter the ſevere epithet of Aale edi 
2 man i of medicine: | bm l 


hope we may have the liberty to diſſerit 


from this great ctirick in 2 poim f 


Phyſick. As wo Puulur, I imagine 
have ſaid enough of him 
true-charatter.  Celjas ſurely, if he had 
been no rtorier; would never have 
uſed this expreſſion in relating the man- 
ner, in which Heraolider chte to treat 
n 


1 
. 


„ tran! | | 
Goes to the ann Wound he 


write ſo. at Rome, where it muſt be no- 
torious, whether he really practiced ot 


no? or can it be ooncrived any man 
could write ſo exactiy upon a ſubject, 
Al cp) G u tint ek 2 
as that of Surgery, even tho we-ſup- - 
pos d he was a tranſlator only, without 
ever being vers d in the ptactice of it? 
but vers d he mult be, in ſome meaſure; 
elſe he muſt have ſtolen every word he 
wrote from ſome other author. The 
very reading the ſingle chapter concer- 
ning a fracture of the skull may eaſily 
6 convince us, that he made thole nice 
0 | u nn ns ene en 
li ddr e x; Qantas) 'I fee 
no rcaſon to think it an improbab 


le 
ching, if dhe ſuruces are very cloſe or ob- 


Fay } -- | 

E pie iphone Mike is 4 
| one: as if it were not more 
< hem: fiery that a Phyſician ſhould write 
well of rhetorick; or any other art, than 
that a mere rhetorician ſhould be able 
120000 5 
Pick, | 
Lola Groaned lags as 
whar a height the Arr of Surgery was ad 
vanced in theſe” early times, as it ſtands 
in the works of cheſe and the other an- 
cient Writers: but I ſhall chooſe to cloſe 
this head in the Words of one, who was 
| much a better judge of this argument, 
and who by his great learning and ex- 
perience “ was an honour both to his 
faculty, and his country. If we en- 
« quire, ſays he, into the improve- 
ce ments which have been made by the 
* moderns in Surgery, we ſhall be for- 
c Sed to confeſs, that we have ſo little 
ce n ee eee 


ne & 
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1. c * 
« an- 
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ry ancients, Phat: OPT 
cc them, as the faſhion is among 
4 know little, eee 


4 ventions of the ancients, and 
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WP 
choſe who 


ewe cannot give ſtronger or mote con- 
ce vincing proots of our own i | 
ce as well as our I do nor pre- 
< tend that the moderns have not at all 
contributed towards the improvement 


of Surgeryz that were both abſurd 
and injurious, and would argue as 


« much folly as chat which I am re- 
ce proaching : bur that which I am con- 
ce reſting for, is, that it conſiſts rather 
« in refining and dreſſing up the in- 


e them in a better light, than in ad- 

e ding many important ones of ofſ 
« own. Whether it be, that the art 
« of healing external hurts, being prin- 
tc cipally che ſubject of our tenſes, was 

ce earlier ſtudied, and therefore capable 
<« of being ſooner brought to a greater 
« OE e e than the other 


| r or, that the 


ce ma- 


1 haz exceeding paixciry of good Wri- 


| T 284 } | 
« ving been, for ſame ages, illiterate 
and empirical, it hath not been ad- 
« yanced and eukivared ſo 2s it might 
have been, had they been better qua- 
«© liked than they generally were, and 
do yet, forthe greateſt part continue 
* to be: for a teſtimony of which, 


«ters, Which occur in Surgery, when 
c compar'd wich thoſe in moſt of the 
other learned Arts and Sciences, is, 
«. in my opinion, ſufficient ; and yer, 
i were they fewer, 'rwould, in the judg- 
ment af theſe Scioli, be no great de- 
te triment to the Art. For the folly: of 
« which aſſertion, the beſt excuſe that 
& can be made, ſeems to be, that be- 
«. cauſe. ſome methods of g 
* both in Phyſick and Surgery, which 
cc are incommunicable, and to which 
every man mul be direfted'by his 


[ 1174 | 
85 <<: whom theſe opinionated ptactitoners 
| | ef have had the luck to conſult, they are 
3 « led immediately to deſpiſe all reading, 
« as uſeleſs and uninſtructive; eſpecial- 
| « ly that of che ancients, who do not 
« generally, I confeſs, write to novi- 
<« tiates and fools, or to thoſe who will 
„„ __—- </Healways ch © 05 
15. Dor wiioanie turf been wein 
4 in their Writings, and hath the op- 
portunity and capacity of comparing 
« and judging from his own experience, 
L will readily conſe, that one thing, 
ce which does not a little recommend 
< the reading of them beyond 6ſt of 
_ © the moderns, is, chat they are more 
et accurate in deſcribing the Parbogno- 
"Oe. and We and nice in 
« diſtinguiſhing the ſpecies of Tumors 
© and Ulcers, Fin, eee ne 
„ modems are. N ee. 8 
I this age IO weary 
4 ce rude and 75 monk a 17 


cc eehte — 


*it 
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« jt cannot be demonſtrated that they 


cc 'were all derived from the ancients, 
but were in a great meaſure introdu- 
« ced by ignorant and barbarous pro- 
c feſſors of a much later date. 
There is no queſtion, but that the 
« principal improvements. which have 
e thele latter ages been made in Surge- 
© ry; are owing chiefly to the diſcove- 
cc ries, which have been made in Ana- 
te tomy, by which we are better enabled 
er to ſolve many of thoſe Phenomena 
ce which were before inexplicable, or 
0 explain d amiſs; the moſt important 
ce part, in the mean while (I mean the 
Tabmelbalng, to which all the others 
e ought to be ſubſervient) remaining 
E. nee ren Gan e adit 
60 . Abd 
TS en ende eee er 
« 1 ay, 1 appeal to all thoſe bodies of 
e Surgery, which have been hitherto 
. & publiſhed, by che moſt learned and 


* mani- 


©. e being all 


; [ 218 ] | 

& other, and the beſt of them from the 
«: ancients. But this may indeed be ſaid 
jn defence of the moderns in this par- 
. ticular, that even tranſcribing is not 
«- their invention, though it be their 
g ptactice; for Mtius and Ægineta have 
« borrowed not a little of what they 
e: — and Marcellus Em- 
« Kappes F Guts ram 
ee bring his name among the reſt of thoſe 
c authors, to de cop he was leſs be- 
«© holden. 
__ — — 

*« ters, I think there are very few, who 
te reſuſe the preference to Nieron. Fubri- 
015 an as a petſon of 
unqueſtioned learning and judgment; = 
8. eee 
te readers khow, that Celfas among the 
Yana wh poor — 


8 ( 219] 

; the Greeks, — — 

j 7 (whom I am — 
place among the moderns, being in 


e the number of thoſe whom our mo- 


cc dern judges reject, ei 

1 „ either 

1 ee live fix hundred | 

7 1 principally ſtands indebted, ſor 

as aſſiſtance he receiy'd from-chem, 
in compoſing his excellene book. f 

ES Bur how many operations are there 

y 2 in uſe, which were unknown to 
the ancients? I fear, that upon a due 


© enquiry, there would 
© one's Gan toms er don | 


N have gien you = Gmalinlede- 
3 1 or much more might be (aid) of 
— — Writers: by which ſhore 

will obſerve, that Mir. l Clerc 


mg have e fe mac in 


Ff 5 chem 
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touch d by others, as ſeveral, which he 
| has largely commented upon, and which 
he met with chiefly in thoſe, who wrote 
Wen n motogdioge 
Galen, ' 


N bare ide dan the period of 
the Greek Claſſical Phyſicians : 61 muſt 
call them. For if we compare any of 
the Greek Writers in our faculty, from 
the very firſt of them, Hippocrates, to 
the time we are now ſpeaking of, with 
the very beſt of their contemporaries of 
any Art or Profeſſion whatever, they will 
be found not at all inferior to them ei- 
| ther in the diſpoſition of their matter, 
| propriety of their language. Some of 
them have even written above the ſtan- 
dard of the age they liv'd in; an incon- 
Nay the very Sophifts, who before, and 
do poten, pm. monte 


employd their whole ſtudy i in tenz 
rg bay ar leaſt the diction of the 
old Greet Writers, have not out; done 
Galen, and ſome of his ſucceſſors, if we 


cbonſider them in regard to their ſtyle 


only. Galen bimſelf was not only the 
beſt Phyſician, but the bell Scholar and 
Critick of his time. So great an honour 
have theſe authors done to their proſeſ- 
ſion, by being verſed in other Arts and' 
Sciences, as well as their o n. And l 
may venture to ſay, chat the greatSt. Ba- 
fl, whom his on continua illne made 
a Phyſician, and who has a great many 
alluſions and ſimiles taken from that 
Art, was (to uſe che Words of Photius) 
for the neatneſs, the propriety, the per- 
- fpicuity, and fluency of his ſtyle, one of 

the beſt Writers among the Fathers; a 
St. Lues Greek comes nearer to the an- 
cient ſtandard, than that of the ocherEvan- 
geliſtr. For cho St. Luke has ſome mix- 
tute of Hellenifms and the Syriack phraſe, 
a 


Was 


was born 2 Syrian, and was. probably 
converted by the Hellemſts.” ;. yet the rea- 
ding the Gree authors, while he ſtudied 
Phiſh, made his language without diſ- 
pure more exact. His ſtyle ſometimes 
is very flowing and florid, as when he 
deſcribes the voyage of St. Paul. St. Luke 
indeed in his profeſſion as a Phyſician, 
and no doubt merely becauſe he was one, 
when there is Ras Fa to ſpeak of di- 
ſtempers or the cure of them, makes uſe 
of Words more proper for the ſubject 
than the others do. Many inſtances of 
this might be given; I ſhall content m 
ſelf with one or two. The perſon ſeiz'd 
with a Palſy is here with great propriety 
called e ,., but by St. Mat- 
tbeu ! and St. Marl? mega, a word 
never uſed by the ancient Greek Writers. 
The Woman, who had the Iſue of Blood | 
s deſcribed by St. Mark”, as raden var! 
mar ial 9 aura . wei . S 


ys — TY 


vu Ge in 0 1. . 
| undi 
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e 
ung Gt hebe adde, ah Ahe, d. 1 es⸗ 
dad. St. Matthew) omits all. theſe 


particulars; but St. Luke, tho' he does 
mention them, gives them quite an- 
other turn, and ſoftens the paſſage very 
much in regard to his faculty, and in- 
| ſtead of relating how muctr ſhe ſuffered 
by the ſeveral Phyſicians, or how the 
grew worſe upon her remedies, he ſays 
only that her diſtemper was above the 
reach of any of them to remove it; 
vx. pe dr derbe Sve ura. And you 
may obſerve, that when he cotnes to 
ſpeak of the charges the Woman had 
been at, he uſes a very proper expreſ- 
ſion rest, Whereas the Word 
Avrarimzoz Us d by St. Mark, properly 
ſignifies ſpending only in a riotows and 
luxurious manner; and fo St. Luke ap- 
plies it: in the caſe of the prodigat fon. 
Thus in ſetting down. the cure of the 
. | — rr rr nn nn nn nn rn 
ſy. "$43 , * 15. 1Þ 


OY 
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bats; St. Mart, — che. Bedrew 
phraſe, expreſſes it by #nexbn"i movin 

4G. : the language of St. Luke is more. 
ſimple and more correct, as well a8 
more Phyfical, den d pdas, When our Sa- 
viour heal d thoſe, that were brought to 
him, of their diſeaſes, the expreſſion in 
St. Matthew, is S:aoufexy , and in St. 
Mark. zee“; but St. Luke uſes the 
Word chat is peculiarly proper for hea- 
ling = id we/ylas. So when St. Matthew 
lays the Centurion s Servant was cur d, 
at bo tells us, that they found him 
not only recover d, but u3:dorle *, in per- 
felt health, which ſhews the cure {till 
more effectual. In like manner in de- 
ſcribing the young maiden that was rai- 
ſed from the dead, upon our Saviour's 
(peaking the word, he fays* inirpeye as 
arreuia, which he puts in, no doubt, 
as being the firſt ſign of coming to life. The 
me accaracy of expreſſion he Alerves: 
Wee" [<a 


76. 26 gf” « 
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we may ſer in regard to the lan. * 
is remarkable, that St. Lake is more par- 
ticular in reciting all the miracles of our 
Saviour, in relation to healing, than the 
other Evangrliſis are; and that he gives us 
one hiſtory eden eme 
chat of railing che Widow's on at Nan. 
0 The character here given i is no more, 
than is due to the Greek Phyſicians: the 
Latin Writers have ill copied this exampleʒ 
il we except Celſus, and Play, che laſt of 
which has touch d upon, ſome parts of 
phyſical, knowledge, who is there elſe, 
whom one can read with any patience? | 


| S 
in che time of the firſt 


i e ehr 10 be — 29 
into Latin, in order. to be urderſtood by 


n 
Claſſicks of that agg 
10 th e Sr enn. 


Aike Gg Lis 


> | 


; 1 che fantaſtienl 
diſcourſes which he calls Rraſouiage, hints 
more than once, that the Greeks made 
but a ſmall pvogriſ in Phyfick; L 
ded very little ro it, beſides dreſſing it 

in good language. 8 
can be more clearly prow d from all hi- 

ſtory, chan tint they were the firſt, who 
reduced Phyſick into any Art or Science: 
and that ever ſince their time to this 
where the Grecian Phyſick is unhowm, 
there is nothing co be met wich bat tie 
Empirical way of curing. Hie might 
with as much reaſon have denied them 
ef danger Pity; ö 


fame time he did not want alert s 
abuſe it, by giving an ill um to 
W How much dhe 2 

25 Phylick. 


{ 247 I. 
e raximprov'd. poliſh'd and per 
fected by the Greeks, has heen accutate- 
had Mr, Ie Clerks and I ſhant 
miſpend my time or yours, in ar- 
8 Puke 

part 

ſion, chat he will ſcarce. alloy it to be 
any Art at all, Nay, be is ſo ridiculous, 
as to quote Sextus Emppricus, the famous 
| Sceptich, for one of the authors /, who was 
appriſed of the Uncertamty-of Phyſick: 
whoſe very principle it was, to allow no 
manner of Certanty in any thing, not 
even in a Mathematical Demonſtration, , .. 

I cannot omit, ſaying ſomething of 
one Author mote, w N e 
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885 I think a very good 


C —_ 


be of any uſe in Phylick, Nas ke has 
title to the diſcove- 
ry. But there follows a much more 
material point ; and the Editor contends, 
that the circulation of the blood, an in- 
vention which che laſt century ſamuch 


bragg'd of, was known to-Nemeſtus, and 


deſcribed in very plain and ſignificant 


terms, Which ate theſe. * The mo- 


e tion of pulſe b takes i its riſe from 
« the heart, chiefly from the leſt 
_ '« ventricle of it: 3 
0 great vehemence dilated and contrack- 8 
« ed, by a fort of conſtant harmony 
* andorder. While it is dilated, Wan 
A the thinner part of the blood from the 
 « next veins, the exhalation or vapour 
of which blood is made the alimeut 
« for the vital ſpirit. But while it is 
= contracted, it exhales whatever fumes 
it has thoroughthe whole body, and 
r Av mt So thar the heart 


he ———_ 


» caps 2þ 3 
| | PR 


He * 1 I 
ce throws out whatever is | 


fuliginous 
« © chorough | the ,mourh, and the, nol | 
« by exp ration. 


pon a1 lingle ſlender pe does 
he attribute this great diſcovery of che 
circulation to Namur; and. hol who 


haye inſiſted, that it was known both 
to Hippocrates and Galen, have full as 
good arguments on their ſide. I will 


only {ay this, chat from this very deſcrip- 
tion, Wy from what the — author 
ſays of the Liver in the ſame 

cha it miniſters nouriſhment to che bo- 


dy by the veins, one may demonſtra- 


Wi that Nemeſiws had no Idea of 


the manner, in which the circulation of 


the blood is perform d. 
l I will nor enter into a diſpute upon 


1 Fry a ap 


who, as he was an — — 
above 


- , a * 
WON : 


— 


„ 


| aboye one hundred and fifty years ago, 


wich the niceſt exactneſi explain d not 
only the fruffure, ee 
ry part belonging to the heart, except 
5 ing « ll miſtake about ſome of the 
Valves : and did in as clear a manner, 
as words could expreſs, ſhew; how by 
the contraction and dilatation! of the 
heart and mechaniſm of its veſſels, the 
blood circulates thorough the lungs from 


the Cave to the Aorta, (no body, as he 


lays himſelf, having either obſerv'd thie, 
or written any thing of it) and from 
 thetice into all the 
In his language (as to the ſenſe, much. 


indeed the ſame as we find in Serverus, 
a contemporary Writer, tho much more 


fully explain d) the hangs are for gene- 


rating vi-ſpirits and this he deſcribes £ 


parts of che body. 


* 


& vein, and 


« ed and attenuated, chat there's little 


1221 . 
air with the blood, which 
Fei dont pie r. 


The 
ee heart by che pulmonary artery. 


0 blood by this. continual motion of | 


and 
ec is agitated, attenuated, 

ce eg pros 00 air it 
« He'd cn ant dui 
ce is fo, prepar'd, that both de 
« and air mix d together, are | 
«, by e hors paper 
paris Hr aer 
Whigs Fe ay pear P 
« they are convey'd hither ſo well mix. 


thete- 
cc left to do for the heart: 
o x Nee 


« here, Which gives. as it were, mk: 


en 
e ae 
e e mop ade 


the ſenſe of this inguiſitive Anatomiſt, 


. 
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veins. Nay, it is evident from hat he 
us in ſeyeral places of thoſe veſſels, 
that he did not in the leaſt 
any communication between them. For 
beſides that he afligns the carrying of 
vital fpirits only to the arteries,” in an- 
other diſcourſe he tells us, that the veins 
convey the blood from the liver, to all 
26 ns; of ks body And in this 
point chiefly, chat is the intercourſe be- 
tyeen the arteries and the veins, is his 
doctrine of tho circulation deficient: 
thoſe who have writ for, or againſt Har- 
vey. Ceſalpinus indeed drops the word 
Anaſtonoſis * (copying perhaps from Ser- 
-werus; whoſe word it is) by which he 
ſuppoſes the native heat may paß from 


e ee r. 


Ts] - 
rhe time bf dep only: Aldein dn 
ſantoner immhectiatelyfollowing itixplain, 
that bie had mo notion of che citcular 
of the blood; for he makes . it 
only move lie an Hripur, tlie very 
word he uſes, in a ſott of undulating 
motion ſtom one 'exmemity of the veſ- 
ſel to the other, which is inderd the ve 
ry idea Hippocrurer himfelf had of the mo ä 


ing by wayof far and reflux in the arte- 
ries. Were we indeed to reaſon from vhat 


3 Td. 
| tive ee of: Rowan Pin 


Nhe new Enn of 4 2 
non, however proved beyond all doubt 
in 2 n way, met «with: 
of it was to . attack 
of numberleſs Bn who gene- 
rally in their anſwers ſhew'd more a 
ſpirit of oontradiction, chan any force 
of reaſoning. The learned Gaſſendus in- 
deed afted very differencly, and behaved 
with chat ingenuity,” which became a 
Scholar; and tho' he had formerly very 
ſtrenuouſſy denied the Circulation and the 
communication of the chyle: with the 
blood, yet at laſt was convinced of his 
error by Pecquet, the diſcoverer of the 

receptacle of the  Chyle, and the tracer 
out of the Thoracick dult in a human bo- 
dy: and as ſoon as he was convinc d, 


WET 
| | was, he had come'to the knowledge of 
rheleywo important diſcoveries: adding, 
—— 
which prove one another, 3 
Poles, n 
er e N 
From 3 great 
Countryman many im even 
in the cure ofdiſtempers, might bo made: 
er gs. wn, RES 
Work himſelf, to ſhew the advantages of 
this doctrine, in relation to practice, bur 
was prevented by ſickneſs and death + 
the deſign of the Architect was very no- 
ble, and I wiſh ſome of his ſacceſſors 
might finiſh it. "Ar preſent 1 ſhall hint 
only at two or three which 
will convince us, of what uſe a perfect 
of the citeulation may be to 


us, if rightly applied, 1 — 


Part of our profeſſor Os hun erde, 
For inſtance, this ems Wille 


us ſee the reaſonableneſs of tying up 
the arteries in Awputations, as it is 
8 pra · 


owring to Parey ©, 
with; —— had never cither 
rere be- 
a paſligs: in. Gale evncerning Wenn | 
and made the experimenc of it with ſuch 
bead by Inſpiration. And no doubt: 
without inſpiration, if we would te- 


volue often in our thoughts vhat the ar- 
— neee _—_ > 
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particalar ſubject, new lunts wn oc- 
cur to us not only in relation to that 


very caſe, but what may be applietl, as 
in chis inſtance from Pareꝝ, to ſome 

other, This practice of Parey was in- 
dell beſore the liſcovexy of the cireula- 
tion; but yet I queſtion, whether or no 
it would have been ſo much in vgue, 
did not this doctrine evidently convince 
men / of the uſeſulneſs af it: as emay 
haue leave to infer from obſerving, that 
as à practice but lowly. recived. in 
feveral countries, nay even in Funce it 
ſelf, if we may judge by Figieriurs? ac- 
count. of it; and but of late years re- 
vived, or rather introduced. among r 
ſelves. However the German are but 
little acquainted with it; Hilde: 2 him- 


ſelf pas ta . 0 of it; -and the 


kant Writers fake it, againſt this doctrine, 
that it is one, and not che leaſt, demon- 


| Ready proof of it. 121736: Hy 5; L7 
Once ore, ' this do trine at firſt fight 
wers us the due method, . dis now 


* 


3 t *4r ] 
rent in che artery, we ought, el 
ving made proper ligatures, to divide 
che veſſel: and that we * not only 
to tie the attety above the puncture, 
bur below it too, as in the caſe of 
un in order to hinder any ſupply of 
blood from other branches, which ever 
where alinoſt in the body communicate 
with one another. It has been obſer- 
ved before, that the practice of another 
nation is very defective in this point. 
- Galen, and all who follom him, or- 
9 
on the ſame ſide, Becauſe it may be grea- 
ter: and the reaſon they givt : ſor N 
it be reaſon; is brcauſt᷑ there is a greater 
conſent of the parts on the night ſide 
with che right veins, and of the leſt wich 
we lete Accordingly for inany years,” 
whether in-a;Plewrify, - a bein ſuould be 
apened on the ſame ot on chebgpoſite ſide; | 
* „„ 


e , - Ti 5 
the circulation was demonſtrated, what- 
cients would pretend; and indeed tis 
impoſlible 10 underſtand any ching of 
this doctrine without a of che 
circulation. This in one moment lets us 
ſees where the revulſion may 
be made md 28 ro che manner of blee· 


that at che dhrne te hc ference: Is 0 
minute, thar one wou d wonder there ever 
cou d have boen any difpure about iu. 1 
may add in regard to bleeding in gene- 
ral. that the Circulation has quite o.. 
founded and all thoſe rules, 
which had bern before with ſo muelr 


1 1 
Ane a. myſtety, where chere is 
none; thoſe ſutely who underſtand. thei 
proſeſſion mult acknowledge, chat they 
have this advantage at lealt from the Cir-· 
culation, of knowing exactly how in- 
different it often is, which, vein is made 
choice of; ot, if there be any preſe- 
rence, of judging ee Jang. ne. 
tion, which vein co chooſe, |. 

But to jy un wig — 
hart I muſt come no to ſome other 


VGBreel writers in Phyſick of a lower zank, 


and a later date: but as the gueateſt part 
of theſe contain little that is new, I ſhall 
content my {elf wick giving a very ſhore 
account of their works, and only be as 
particular as I can, in. adjuſting heir (e- 
veral ages 5 concerning which, I chink, all 
our authors have leſt us in great confuli- 
og. Tho indaod this is the ich co be mon 
Adeꝛed at, conſidering rhar from dhe time 
of Agathias, that is from ſive hundred 
and ſixty eo the reign of {ago Commenur 
in one chamland and fity, chere is 2 
chaſm 


de It 2 


cha | ve 4 * 1 years 


df-allothar inienevaly? except what ſome 
lender account of the reigns 
call'd Sophiſt ot Jeet 
was bred, as he himſelf ſeems to hint, 


at Alexandria. I place him firſt among 


the more modern Greeks, but cannot a- 
gree with a late learned author who com- 


putes chat he flouriſhed about the year 
one hundred and twenty-ſix*,- St. Albi. 
nus gheſſes better at the age of Palladiur, 
in ranking him after Galen, i. e. after 


the year two hundred: tho Albinus is 


guiley of a great over-light in this matter, 
for he ſays in his Preface to the Tranfla- 
tion, which he has given us of the Com- 
mentaries of Palladias upon 

book 
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Tow bbere- 


— 


in the Gra- 
eien hiſtory; ſo that we know very little 


of a e 


Hippocrates's 
Fruſtures, that he thinks 
it is probable this author liv d after G. 
— ſince Galen does not mention him: 


[245 ]. 
ERGY ade have been fatisfy'd from 


his own tranſlation, that it is certain: 
for there Palladius quotes Galen. Indeed 
| he not only mentions Galen here, but in 
his other works very often: and it may 
be prov d, that he lived not only after 
Galen, but after. Ærius and Alexander 
too, whoſe-words, as we ſhall le, ho 
makes uſe of. | 
. aſſes ai 
imperfect 7 however, what of them re- 
mains is enough to let us ee, that 
we have no great loſs by it: the Text 
being as full and as inſtructive as the 
Annotations. Thoſe upon the farb 
of the 'Epidemicks go no 3 than 
the ſeventh Section; the reſt, which in- 
cluded the eighth, being loſt.” In theſe 
he with great perſpicuity and exactneſs, 
illuſtrates not only Hippocrates, but ſe- 
veral paſſages of Galen,: and obſerves 
chat the Stone incteas'd much 


in his time, and was leſs curable; and | 
he imputes this to the luxury of the 
( — 8 age, 


11 


— 
The tu ry 
cinct, but taken in a great meaſure out 
for word from that author; and in that 
concerning a Heffick *, the remarkable 
— of pouring water upon 
Lime, may plainly be traced not only in 
Galen, but in Ætiu and Alexander. 
- The next chapter weass of 2 Maraſ+ 
mus 3 and I beg leave by the by to cor- 
— —— 


9 is 
rn unden, which he 
eee eee 
Greek language, as lege, the ſenſe re- 
quires it ſhould be read v, durmi- 
tantim. This very circumſtanoe of the 
eyc-lids is in Galen, and cxpretied by the 
TT az. = N 


[ 247 ] 
very ſame word, e un dia- 
' never The expreſſion of Au is 


There are ſeveral Manuſcripts of this 
piece in the library of Views, tho none 
of them bear the name of Palladius ; bur 
are aſcribed ſometimes to Thechilur, ſome- 
times to Sreyben, and ſometimes to both. 
In che title of one, it is ſad to be ta- 
ken from the mouth of Theophilus, as 
Lambecius at large relates *. However, 
if we would conſult Polladius himſelf 
we ſhould be ſatisfied that he was the 
rue author of this book, for he refers to 
it in his commentaries upon the Epide- 
miele. Lou ſee here an inſtance, how 
kttle ſtreſs is to be laid upon the Titles, 


che fancy, or ſome ſecret view of the tran- 


lb. 6.88 „ SQ. 6. 6. 
200 In- 
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Indeed there are ſeveral tracts under 

the name of Theophilus, who goes by ma- 
ny and different titles, Jatroſophiſta, Pro- 
toſpatharius, and Monachus ; he two liſt 
of which ſeem very contradictory to one 
another. ' Lambecius places this Theophilus | 
in Heraclius's rein: for this reaſon only, 
becauſe"in one manuſcripe® the boo of 
Reavers, as was juſt hintod, is ſaid! tobe 
taken from tlie mouth of and 
therefore, ſince the ſame book is k 
bed to Stephen, who wrote in that reign, 
he thinks it follows that Stephen” was one 
of his auditors. But the authority and 
the reaſoning equally; ſeem ill ſupportec; 
and I think what has been aid of this 
very treatiſe juſt before, is ſufficiont to 
reſute ſuch an opinion. I ſhould rather 
be inclined to believe, from ſome bar- 


batous words, which he inter mixes im 


his Wricings, that he liv'd after that tie- 

. = Author now extant who: 

| — — 2 244 = 
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has treated profeſſedly of Diner: and he 
haʒ very well explain d che cauſes of their 
colour and conſiſtence; what diſtem- 
pers they reſpectively indicate, and what 
Prognoſticks may be drawn from them. 
There are here ſeveral paſſages the fame, 


: 


aud rxptels'd/in che fame words, 5 we 

may read in a book upon the like ſub- 
ject, fallely aſcribed 16'Galen; as will ea- 
fily appear to any one, who compares 
them. He tranſcribes often out of Miius. 
He has written in much the ſame man- 
ner concerning the Feces. We bave l 
fo extant two'works of this 
The Struffure of the human Body, and c- 
farts AN AO of apes: 
crates: the laſt are ſhort and plain, and 
news him to be no leſs verſed in Ari: 
fotle's notions, than well acquainted 
wich the ſenſe of Hippocratet. But in 
boch theſe works, and eſpecially the firſt; 
whoſe:books: concerning the aſe of the 
„* 
12 1 * 


that 


— 
chat in the deſcription of the Windepipe, t 


he quae the veiy fans yerlt our of R. 
mer, which Gale docs, 55 2 
| Dee, what bn” 2 : 
Bug where this anchor Tacks from they 
lex or adds to him, will be better explai- 
ned by an ingenious gentleman, who 
intends to give us, what is fo. much 


wanted, an edition of this and fome 
other Anatovicel Pieces of the an- 


that an ad 
ted under the name of Philotheus ; and 
mann to 
Stephen. 
The inn the bah 
_ of Philaretus r there 
| er ber d 
ſtructure of the human body is done 
much in the ſame manner; he ſays 


Tan] 

ther too imperfetly, ot too prolirly: by 
che laſt expreſſion he ſeems to mean Galen, 
of whom indeed he gives us here only 
an Epitome, drawn out of his books of 

making a Prognoſtick from the Pulſe. 
-.. Stephen whe Athenian or Alexandrian, 
called ſometimes the one, and ſome- 
times the other from the place eicher 
ol his birth or his reſidence, wrote a 


commentary upon Galen firſt book to 


Glauco: a book writ with ſo much per- 


ſpicuity, that it does not ſeem to want 


any comment to make it more intelli- 
| But chere is reaſon to think, 
char dhe chief phyſical learning of his 
time, conſiſted in teading upon Galen: 
and Ali Osbeia, the Arabian Biographer, 
tells us of ſeven Alexandrian Phyſicians, 
among which Stephanus is one, who di- 
hed ibn Works, of Gen ior Gene | 
boobs; which again, according, to the 


different matter, they divided into ſeven = | 


Clalles : chat theſe were the only books 
they ſtacked and that in their turn, 
Bp Kk 2 they 


4 
to their auditor· And therefore it is 
not at all probable, that he lived in the 
rhird Century; ae Mt. le lere, without 
— ſuppoſes: and indeed it 
is plain from this very comment of Ste- 
phen, that he was much mote modern; 
for he himſelf mentions very ancient ex- 
poſitors © of this particular booł of Galen, 
And upon conſidering what he fays in 
'Seffion 140, concerning aQuartan, to me 
. e eee 1 
on, as he repreſents it, which Alexan- 
251 had made of Galen's ſenſe in this 
place. If this Writer be the ſame with 
Stephen the Chymiſft (as he is call'd) his 
age is eaſily known: for that author de- 
dicates his work de Chryſopeid to Hera- 
 olius, and this will make his age con- 
ſiſtent with what has already been ob- 
| ed Wee and. 
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| who publitd 22 


3 
F * other) was the ſon of -Conflantin 


7 . 
— N g 


. e Rag nh 


Emperors reign, who was a: famous 
Aſtrologer, and forcrold the great power 
to which. che:Saracens) ſhould: artive, as 
they did. in ſome years after ·¶ Vanderlin» 
the laſt of the old Greet 
auchors;/ though, if this account of: his 
age be true, ir will appear. that ſeveral 
others wrote in Greek after that time: 
+ ef theſe Nonus {cems: ro be in order 
next; who compos d a fort of a Phylick- 


manual, in which is contain d ſome 


ſhort account of moſt diſtempers and 
their cure. He inſcribes it to Conflantm 


_ -Porphyrogenitus; who according to Lam- 


beoius mas he ſeventh, Gage Aude 


hundred feynine; _ who, a8 he had 


ſorne tincture of learning himſelf, was 


a great Patron of it. But Jer. Martins, 


flin- here meant 


Ducas, 


| | 7 254 1 
Dacas, who died in 16673iforthis rex 
ſon, that the father Duras, though un- 
leamed enough himlelf, was an admi 
rer and encourager of letters, and had 
this ſaying often in his mouth, "Thar be 
3 


Accordingly we find the 
Pſeli 22 ome r 


char time. is: 484; 9. 
To which —— 
r 
rial: 1822 — chat we 
chaten, eee 
theſe two Emperors, learning was ex- 
cremely declining, i not quit etinct 
This epicome is little elſe than a ttan- 
ſcripe from Meine, Hlexander, and Pau- 
ue. For inſtance in che chapter con- 
cxrning a Ces unde. tas! ol the 
| n The drecten 


e ee eee 44 ee ee 
0 e of 


Figs} 
to Uhl in à fit of the Fraue z, is lag 
ly copied from the latter authot b; and N 
from the former is tranſcribed the ob- 


| ſervation and diſtinction he makes about 
bleeding. and purging in a Pleariſy ', 
though Marea, who quotes the very. 
vords from him, takes no notice of it. 
Many of the medicines he recommends 
are in {o many words deſerib'd in A 
wiz. The Collyriuns of Erafiffratas, and 
thoſe made of Frankincenſe,. and of the 
Plant call d Glaucium , the | 
for the face in an EA „Ec. the 
antidote of Eſdras ® and others. Nonus 
is ſo modeſt as to quote no author; 
which very well became one, wha had 
ſo little of his own. Nay be is fo free 
with the labours of his Predeceſſors, chat 
he even aſſumes their experience to him- 
ſelf: he gives a particular deſcription of 
— 4 * 


_ 7 


e ee it. 


4 88 . * . | [ 256 15 

1 _ 1; the good ee 

1 be had (en bimtelr om the Armenian 

1 Stone,” and thetefore* preſers it to ure 

5 Hellebore : he talks very ſenſibly about 

che bite ef a mad beg v and remürks, 

chat when once a Hydfophobia comes O, 

| he never, in all his experience, knew 

= bone recover: atid yer every word in the 

= 1 firft caſe is tranſcribd from Alexanider?, 
| andinthelerterfrotn Pauluc c. Barchigs 
e 
EE - _  origmal Writer, and employs 4 whole 

. 4 paragraph co'explain His nocions as to 

--} the'caules*of Uiſtempes, who walls 

: one notion but what he borrowed. a: 

I1 fomeof theManultrip: A. 

OO this piece is divided ints chapters, ew 3 

| is prin in otklers into books; but e = 

. in all C chen it goes under $6 Mane | 

E: 5 * Theiphanes, *withoittithe leaſt mention 

1 — of Namur; and in the title is ſaid lief. 
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by dhe account alzeady given it is very 


Vas, was more beholden to ocher Wri- 
n A 00 Yi nm of en 201010 40 
Ahe Pfaller. liy'd not lang aer 

Nana and inſeribied cht books which he 
put together concerning the qualities and 
virtues of Aliments, to Conflantin the Em- 
. Lambicius/ thinks this Confian- 


Perot... 
lin is he, who is call d Monomachus, and. 
who reign d from 1043 to 105%: but 


if, according to his account, Ellas died in 


1078, it is at leaſt as probabledr might 


be Conflantin Ducas: and what adds to 


the probability is, that it appears from 
Zanaras', he was Præeeptor to Michaet: 
Ducas, that Emperor's ſon; The fame 


of a Perſon wholly unfit to have the tu 
ition of 2 Prince, as being not ar all 
qualiſiad in an ſurt of letters: but AI 


n Comena t Who lived a few Veats afl. 


3 Ribliacks Caf. 6. c * ib 48-; | hb. e 
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Zonaras gives this. Writer the character 


* 


„„ #0 
ter him, on the conttary, extols him 


as one who was a 
To one of great natural Parts, and 

profound learning both Greek and 
75 The ſame enconiiums are 
beltowed upon him by Leo Allatias, 
who (by his Diſſertation de ' Pſellis ) 
ſebrns to be fond of this very name, 
and deſeribes him not only as me- a 
o., but as one in the firſt rank of 
Writers. However there is nothing to 
be found in this Treatiſe, which can do 
any Author much credit: for it is only 
a collection from the elder Greek Phy- 
ſicians, who themſelves collected this 
part of knowledge chiefly from Galen. 
He was perſecuted and ſtrip d of every 
thing by Nicephorus. Botoniates, turn d 
| Monk, and ſoon after died, very old. 
There are many other tracts writ by. 
this Author; an account of which we 
may read at large in Leo Allatins. © | 

F | 
piler as has been mention d, Simeon of 


maſter of Phis 


. Ne 
y. Eil MB 9055 N 
wee y 


BE 

he 
m, Vas chen frelh in every 
one's memory; * for, 1 85 ee 1 


been his contem gone d 
8 a 1 this pad 
riſe o Michael Duc 4s all* d Par apmmacens, 
who relign'd the Empire in 1078, the 
very year in which Pſellus, as we are in- 
formed, died. There are many. Scher 
works of chis Simeon: particularly we 
owe to him the tranſlation (out 0 Ara. 
bick into, Greek) of a very fantaſtical book, | 
concerning the 7 — of the Indians, 
which Perzots, a Phylcian, * 757 at 
che deſire of Choſt ſroes King of P erfia, ; 

Ie have ant e Trea- 
tile upon the Gout, ritten by. I Demetrius 
= and dedicated to 2827 
Paleplogus : about Veit 1260, if 
the x ff Emperor of t nat name be un- 
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peror, is an Auchor bf a berry data: 
cter chan any of the reſt T have, men- 
tone. Ne Everal tteutiſes, in 
which occur many things worch our rea- 
ding: He at Conſlg 
_ and; Wit "appears, wich ſome degree e 
credit: his fix books concerning the me- 
thod'of cure being compiled for the ule 


| Wo the chief Offices us Cat, 


the Lord Chamberlain, who was ſent 
upon an embaſſy into the North. Fer 
briciur, by miſtake, makes Affair him 
ſelf che Embaſſador. In theſe books, 
tho he chiefly follows Galen, abd vary 
often Mtiuc and Paulus without naming 
them, yet he makes uſe of whateyer he 
finds to his purpoſe, both an the old and 
modern Writers, as well Barbarians as 
Greeks * and to do him juſtice, we may 
Nene men, nA | 
 withany where elſe. | 
This Bieco be calls a lade Book or - 
Company, e pore. and, as 
5 . 
only 


% 


| nion of e, 


M. NOD oc ©} [4 


ERP: 
1 n , 


* * 
r ibs 


by 1 1 
only for the p private uſe of chis E | 
dor, who being 118007 verſed i in. = | 
knowledge, of Phylick | himſelf, might ; 


 ealily have recourſe to it upon any occa- 


ſion : and therefore you, may oblerre 


there is nothing Lid in it kelating 19 


0 1 diſtempers of Women. 
Tho” £2: „ 2H I ke ſometimes 
forgets himſelf, and does not always keep 
up to his deſign ; elſe we  hould have 
found no mention of diſcales, particu» 


 krly che Aphrbe, in children. In the 


felt two books he treats of che cauſes 
and ſigns of diſtempers; in the tw 
o | 
and in particular; and in the two laſt 


| he deſcribes all the inward and outward 
remedies; ſome of which he fays —4 
takes from the Greeks, Foray 


and Ene are ſuch as he. had he 10 
but rarely alk te rag, che aut I, 
leaſt that gh raiſe 0 high an opi- 
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fri s bst, as well ac in 
other places, he talks much of his own ex- 
perience: in ſpeaking of the bite of a mad 
Dog, he ſays he has known a Hydrophobia- 
ſucceed after a rue · months diſtance: 
ſome tell us, he ſays, that it will appear 
ace fans yen; end hee de plan 
means Paulus, whole words they are, tho 
he does not name him. He has ſome new 
and proper remarks, where he treats of 


the Colick = and inflammations of the 


Lover: the diſtinction he makes in the 
| cauſes of Palpitation ſeems to be his own?, 
and is not taken notice of, as I can find, 
any where; Oribaſſur, Ætiur, and Pau- 
tus only tranſcribe what they ſay, which 
indeed is very little upon this head, from 
Galen. He tells us, that this diſorder ge- 
netally ariſes from too great a heat or ple- 
nitude of blood; but not always; for 
ſometimes apowrs, which fume up- 


wards, may produce it. And che dif- 


ference may b. be found out, — 


158 2 24. 43 


thus. 


[ 160 ] 
chu : if it proceeds from the firſt; the | 


Pulſe will be unegual: but there is no ne- 
ceſſity, chat it ſhould be ſo in the latter. 

And ſurely he gives as rational an ac- 
count of the caules, which occaſion this 
violent motion of the heart, 8 any who 
have writ ſince his time. If we look 
* or in his age, we Gall find: they 
generally attribute this diſtemper to a 
ſolution of his | Tartar; Helmont to an 
acidiry of che native Gas; Sylvius de le 
Boe chiefly to the corroſive vapours from. 
the Pancreas. It will be too long to 
repeat all the Hypotheſes of fanciſul 
Writers, which relate to wink. e 
this diſorder : for a taſt of the reſt, I ; 
ſhall only give you one from a German 
Author, Doleus, who has written; -as he: 
ſtyles i it, an Encyclopodis of all Phyſick, 
s order to inſtruct us in the right no- 
tion of each diſtemper. , Palpitation, 
i he, is * car 
Lutte * dimeleck, 


1 


„eg who keeps | 


& his reſidenoe in the ſenment of the 
« heart, finding himſelf attack d and 
« oppreſa d by à civil Wat, rais'd by a 
t exerts himſelf all he can to drive out 

<« the enemy, and calling in to luis ald 


c++his- anciene good ally, Micracoſme- 
ce tor, Governor of the Animal: Spirits, 


| © he gives battle to the diſturbers of his 
* reſt,” But to [paſs by chis idle jar- 


gon, and to enter into a mot rational” 
of Palpitation;) wt A- 
rius fays of the unequal Pulle in the caſe 


of plenitude, find often 2 
is very true. — x 


Poet oem —— | 


aP but of a Haro and dud- 
den death, and indicates ſome obſtiu- 
Chiom: about the Hears g as, Gli , .- 
nolticated! in che caſe df Aer the 
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wes Mm man- 


Phyſician, Who died-lood after: in dr 


5 
— 


1 
len xmas i no ee, 
às to time or ſtrength, - but | 
intermitting, Fot the heart n 


wich 
a reſiſtance from the blood, either in the 


alem drtery or the dorts, and be- 
ing not able to overcome 
ir, ſuſpends as it were its contraction, 
ill it is reinforced with a ſufficient ſup· 
y of, Spirits to drive the blood on in 
Therefore we may 
obſerve, that in a ſit of very ſtrong pal- 
pitation, the diſtance between the pul- 
ſations is greater; and the longer the 
interval is, the more violent they are. 
This thecaſe ingrea eden | 
eee in whom the Hane 
_ or:Menſes ate ſuppteſꝭ d. This con- 
Der may not only be owing 
to plenitude, but either to an cxceſſive 
rarefaction, or too great a coheſion and 
 tenaciry of the penicles of the blood, or 
nf A to | 


* 


t 


to any large quantities of mind, which 
oppreß and diſtend the Cheff or the 
Lauer lelh. Fot one ot other, of theſe 
reaſons weke a Palpiration of the Heart 
isa familiar, ſymptom... vhich attends 


Hypochondriacal, and Hyſterical perſons, as 
Agua oblerves : and Hallerius de- 
ſcribes a calerelaring to this diſeaſe; where, | 
the Pericardium was ſwell d 111 wind 
alone to a vaſt dimenſion; and no other 
cauſe 3h which apa 
diſorder... N an : Au 5 
3 1050 any of the other Gee 
Phyſicians; beſides Alteratives, which 
muſt be upp to the, cauſes of; the 
and dhe conſticurion_of the 
EE wy the chief ſtreß upon 
becher and. purging; the laſt af, which 
methods L belicys is iſ menrigned. by, 
ths ae, „ern gs he ingen- 
7 of, curing, where che diſteraper art, 
from ſome | "the Spi- 


rits and the Blood, -murſd be either to di- 
bud Mm 2 miniſn 


My 993 ä 
Nerve, 6e th ike off aha ore] 


3s ho Fah 
original or Iilepathiet, and 
pends upom am ill tate of blood, where- 
in both theſe ſorts of applications are 
not rational, whatever Sermertas may di- 
are otherwiſe : and I have often won 
der d, that var countryman, Dr. Wilks, 
mentions neither of them in his method 
of cuting this diſtemper. Piſs, no ill 
ptactitioner, recomtends both“, and 
o indeed do many practical Writers: 

but they are fo full of falvo's and cau- 
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s remarkable" cg he 
eFone; who fer pry ws 1 
11 
Rang ud ile dende in the fit, 
Sek ic olf; which'the patient obſer⸗ 
yer lie prevented the 
earlict,”i had the like 


— _ 
he 'preſeribes'it, e RL Vs any 


— eakthisPalpitarion, 8 
from tob great a hurry Wen 

from too great a rarefaction or coheſion 
of the Blood," which may 
longer reſiſtance in the o 


e 9 — a be a. 
| led, 


"jay 


plenitude or not. e 7 
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when 2 25 OO in he far 
dium occalions che Polpitation, we thould 


lag whi 
NL I | 


"has 


. 

bete add one temark, that the cure of 

an original: Nupitutias has been omitted 
by moſt of our Ware ia Phyſick, who' 
have generally directed all their rules of 
practice to thoſe of the kind 
any dhe cetcainly tee are" Paljits- 
wel dnapü, not yet upon any fault 
of che Heart ot Pericardium, and which 
yr morn as Jeon ah hy 


brought from foreign parts 
rr 
Sena he deſcribes as a fruit; by which no 
doubt he means the fame thing; as Sers 
i does by che Vagina; and Mefur by: 
che Fullieulun, which contains the Seed + 
for neither cheſe aurhors, nor ee 


I * id Rivers;y) 116 (WO 11900 
1 7 $+ men- 


n 
we 1p og re eee And 
;theſe are chiclly. in uſe 
the pods are ſumetimes made uſe of | 
and. by. what we en learn 13 
Wiien, were probably the only part ot 
Sens, Which yas; then adminiſtred in 
byſick. He adds, chat this Simple ib 


P 
very eſfectual in purging off the Phleym,: 
| ag, well (26; the. Bile 2: che firſt quality is 


11 


H 
e their quis i have ee. 
8 ere eee 
here Bom them; as they 
are indeed by all dhe ade. 23H 
n 
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; which we ac 
1 clls'before Ari 
„ a 
| - which thearanſlatot calls 'Stillariike liguor- 
| Roſarum, G. Aqua um Intybus Pilleroit *- 
and vchich are by the Author da in 
gredienes in, a Julepl G, indesd. 
contends; tliar theſe liquots here/{Þ&ci-. 
fied; ate nat prepared: by any e! 
Proceſs, and are nothing 


n Privy 
roſes and honey boiled up togarber! 
Ui judgement cin to be: very right 
— . | 


© Mets * 


i Pref. Euonym · 
lib. 1 55 


of 


Gif, char it is u very abfard one; un- 


115, 8 \M "als 


mer, wht bac > DIY 
water is aided de de roſes: and fer 


Jefs che ile roſe water be meant: for 
otherwiſe it is juſt a double trouble, and 
making the inadicine cwier overs. with. 


ane 86— . —— — — 
— ms. Mc T N 
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ry ſarne. ingredient r 
pe. "ON 
Mr. 4 = ona that Ae 
was bred up in the ckool of the e. 
mira Art from them: bur. chi ſcems 
to be a mere conjecture, founded up- 
| without difpure Mee knows. 23 has 
been remark'd, — the dong 
nication. at that time berween.the Greeks 
and the Arabians, yet it does not in 
. A. one m be 
well acquainted with. a, Drug, and che 
uſe of it, which comes from. the Eaſ 
or Weſt. Indies, without knowing any 
ching further of the Theory.or Praffice of 
Medicine in thoſe Countries. 
| _ As 20 this point of Difillein, or of | 
lick, Mr. le Cleve fixes the Epoche of it 
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in de Une ot babes n 
—_ ” . chis ſort 4 5 4 


Rhazes : for not to mention 
ertinet and ſublimate, which he takes 
notice of / likewiſe,” Oy! of "Egys, the 
3 can find iti 
Avicenma, is deſcribed by that Author. 5 
ae bene heels the Ent ban ä 
of the OleuneBenedifium or Philoſophoram, 
undd is very particular in explaining the ONE 
1 : manner of m b 8 

| cnn cen Hardy auf is, 

8 its ee come eff 


is} 


; for whar what we ways in the old Greek 


1 dag relaces only | 
or or tranſmuration of Me- 
cals. - Mr. I dee pinches upon fot 


coma, as the frft ineroducer of Chym 
into Phyſick; for this reaſon, beca 


in him, hy ns occurs the firſt men- 


tion cal remedy, tho but of 
. 6 which is A filled Roſe- water ; 


Ind be quores two? places ove of Hie s 


that 1 But if he would look 

into Avicams more cargully, be would 
ic 2 Very i rein 
Base RE ater, the fame 
= ths Grade uh in making the Rhode 

flolton and aton : and what Gef 
ver lays of old Arabians, I believe is 
'rruc, that whexever the warey of any plane 
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˖ which the. an in- great cre 


Mp f he Eero, that, ſings, \ 
ir bac lefecheextremiries, it would, n. 
Pr cn l 
upoſ che nobler parts, 3s it did; upon 
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— paſſion for human infirmities, and, Lor 
cho coniiſortablo ſubfiſtande af the maim- 
ech and the invalid. One mighe ſee 
chere che blind and the lame, as. for- 
merly in Sblammd Porch; which was 
ſilld wich che diſaas dlof all kinds. The 
building wan double,” and caiſed two Sto- 
ries high. It was of ſuch a vaſt entent, 
e entite view ef it could Carce be 
taken in one day.” Tho tho inhabi- 
tant of this Town, and choſe placed 
in this Hoſpital, had neither knds-tior 
poſſeſſious, and were todhoed to Db. 
verty equal to thut of Jai, they never 
- fail'd to receive from the liberal hand 
— tae" Shes eto 
por And what is more ſtrange and 
J ; the Perforis' who! ſeem'd to 
1 had cheir- Receivers and 
| Spore ple Ut-ahnf=reb-ike 
_ firſt Rank piequod themſelves in taking 


eite of theiviaffirs. - By which means 
E Purchaſes were ä 


9 


| ; | Loo * . | 
n eee eee ee 
on ſo chatirable nnch Ne N 


* 9 Algud de revenues | 
for it both by Land and Sea, and or- 
der d that orie of the prime Miniſters 


Fh there were ſoldiers, who had heen 
diſabled, and old men incapable of any 
about entertain c here, it was called the 
- Hoſpital of Orpheus, becauſe generally 
chere was a greatet number of theſe chan 
of any others; There wete Letters Pa- 

— als by the Bull, to aſcer- 
- rain and ſecure the ſunds and the annual 
income of it. The receivers were obli- 
h gedd to keep an; exact account, in order 
+ juſtify thermſelyes that they did not 
emberꝛle that money which: Mas allocied 
- fore poor. ener us inderd, | 
| \clainb@tiergs — 
of them, nn | 


tio : 41 00 


„and abap have the; Infpedtionigf;it. = 


ſices built FRO e ee 
-. examining; the ancient Hiſtory not only 
of Greece, but of other Countreys, one 
vould be ſurpriaed roi find how little 
| . -of 
«Bs kind. i zer elt 
But to return to A 10 to 
| conclude what I. have to ſay of his 
the Author ſeems to be very curious in 
che choice and deſcription of his Medi- 
iges; and this work of his may paß 


we for a good Peel yt 
Phpſck. I % vnn ONS '« ih 


The roo Boks cnrning the $6: 
"dts. muah a 
22 _ reaſoning in his deut, 

x to be founded. upon the princi- 
ples laid down by Galen, Ariffotle, bec. 
vith relation to the ſame ſubject. There- 
fore, 35 it is ſcarce of any uſe either in di- 
ſtinguiſding ot curing Diſcaſes; I ſhal! 

forbear giving you any. farther account 

. e you find an abſtract of it in 
Barc- 


e wal 
- e * e ö 4 
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--Ihall obſerve 
the ple of ths Toa is by de mans 
_ impure, and has a great mixture of the | 
old Al in it which is very rarely to 
be mer wich in the later Greek-writets,” 
This Author has likewiſe writ | 
Diſcourſes concerning Urine, 'w 


e he 
fully and 


-diſtin&ty;" and cho he goes upon the 


Plan, which Theophilus had marked our, 
yet he has added a great deal upon this 
ps ſo much, that he has left ſcarce 
any thing new to be ſaid by any of the 
* tho many of them have, al- 
piece of Adfuarius, without fo much as | 
name. He ends theſe Treatiſes witli a 
chapter, which deſerves every one's peru- 
2 and adds a very pertinent remark 
aboht making a Prognoflick in Diſtem- 
pars that nothing contributes more to 
„ rad than 4 U be f. and the f 


nay 


' quaineed wich ſome ofthe Arahick Drugs. 
may have given the handle for an opi- 
nion, chat he tranſſated thele. Boes 


5 from pic: but che manner of wri-, / 


ting is ſo extremely different, that chere 
ſuch 2 conjecture. n Du dae fo 
probable, chat the Arabic copy, prelers. | 
ved in manuſcript, ' was tranſlated from - 
the Greek," ou ion 26 97 Nas 20 

There are nor proofs cler cnough to. 
point out to us the time, whete v 
might ſix the preciſe age of this Writer. FI 
He is commonly, without any autho- 
rity as I can petceive, reckon d to hase 
livech in the, eleventh Century by ſome, 
and in the ruehſth by ocher > Lamb: 
A 
fon, imma 
the of 


, 
1 


.. 
E. OY roms tie Gine perſon” 
SEP, | hate « gc gh 4 

55 2 6 eee, 
* of tis argumenc runs upon this circum W 
. wn % us wo ſuppore it, are 3 fr g 
Rye FOE ordinary, "give me dave io enquite 2” 

prove, that Apocauchige was the 

2 by Auna (tho' with-"" 
out any name) as upon che Erm- 200 | 
a aw. bafly to che North, and being his Fel» | 
= low-ſtudent? under Foſeph 1 0 6 * 
| to whom the books about | 
addrefs'd:: (he 


skilld in v4 
8 and to prove this, ee 
Hiſtory of 7. Cantacirzinus, where, he 
| is, puke" onal ally” 
| : ©1453 8 


5 a 


which, de m 
eo by Py will app 
to any dne, who will take . — 
10 Coriſellt che Hiſtorian! himſelf: for in 
cas kirſt paragraph alleged, Conrdcize- 
nes is ſo far from meaning Apocauchuc, 
chat he is ſpeaking "of the Patriarch 
John, whonthecxpoſes hete as 4 high. 

ty and ill natur d man, pretemding in- 

; deed to be a Teacher of the World, 

. and a Diſciple of Him who was 'meck, 


One's 'r 1ib.3 g err — 
. —— ——— — — * Ce ond 
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e man 
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of 
* 22 £ 


7 4 , | * n farming v5 
f ds ieee id wen ace 
the head of che Publius in the time of 
hmm ay ook "and After hie* | 


of ſhame; aan rants = | 

| not arid | 

< nerf pena 
le, — Inyo bog _ 


Empire, . —j 


25 Gidworttends ür erptefte 
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dot 4, Sylvatiows and. E. Pedewontonus, 
e eee King Sicily, 
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„ 
u tg rern to our ſubject, ſuppo- 
N dh che character of this Apocguchus 


could agree to the perſon deſcribed, by 
Aſluarius, it is impoſſible he can be the 


man meant here. For it may be eaſily 
proyed, chat not..only. AFuarixs, but 
another Author, who oſten mentions 
and tranſcribes him, muſt live before 


chis time. This is Nic, Myrepſur, the 


laſt of. the Greek, Writers, if we may 
reckon ſuch an impure Style, as he uſes, 
Greet: who indeed has taken the pains, 
to collect together, by way of a Diſpen- 
fatory, the ſeveral compound Medicines, 
which we find diſperſed in the Greek and 


Arabian Writers, It is very certain, that 
| Myrepſus compiled this work before. 


1300 fot not only Petrus de Abano, the 
; Conciliator, who died in 1316, | 


and who. wrote very carly in his reign, 
which. began in 1310, by name refer 


tolcyeral e nen 
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I 
So far one inay argue negatively; and 


tho it does not appear how: much oldet 
he was, yet it ſeems probable, that he 


lived not long before the cloſe of the rhir 
teenth Century. For not to mention the 
Antidote of Michael Angelus, who might 


perhaps be the firlt Emperor of the Paleo- 


logi, about the year 1250, and whoſe wife 
was to Al. Angelus, he deſcribes 


another, which Pope'Nicolas made uſe 


of. This Pope I ſhould think to he the 
third of that name, who died in 1180, 
and contempotary with Myvepſus ; be- 

cauſe as the Times were then, he was a 
man of learning and a great encoura- 
ger of all ſorts of it. This at leaſt is a 
ſufficient proof, that Afluariur is a Wri- 
ter of a more carly. date, than Lambecius 


=D repreſents him. I have before mention- 


ed ſomething of Afuarius's ſtyle: and 
eyen from thence one may, I think, 
draw an argument, chat he was more 
ancient; if we compare him either with 
W 9 

o 


141 5 
A mach imer -puricy: in bn Aba 


andi indeed after 1200, we ſhall ſcarce 


meet with any Writer but who has ſome 
mixture of modern Greek, nne 
bariſms taken from other 
| E 
in, which thine e eee 
be ſtill objected, the anſwer is eaſy; that 
either ic muſt be ſome other Apocauchur, 
or that the title was forg'd: a practice 


very familiar among the tranſcribers of 


Manuſcripts, and as ancient as en 
ion of the Philadelphiam library. 
Some other Greet authors, 18 
nan theſe already mentioned, 
nat very material, may be ſound in Arbe- 
nau, Photins, Lambecins, Fabricius, & c. But 
as they contribute little to illuſtrate either 
the Hiſtory or the Art of Phyſick, Ipaſs 
them by. Neicher ſhall I fay any thing of 
the Lars Wrizers,who livedafter the time 
| of Gala, ſimte Mir. Je Cure in the fi 
_ edition. of his Hiſtory, has given a ful! 
aud Giftindaccounc of them all: n- 


* 7 
* tion, 


„ 
cept of Marcellus the Empirick, who moſt 
impudently pillaged and tranſcribed Scri-: 
bonius Largur, and did. little in this work 
which he has left, beſides adding a few tri 


. i ee ee | 


ctr. 
| aſbort Hiſtory, as well as I cou d ground 
it upon any good Authorities, of the 


few Greek Phyſicians from the time g. 


Galen: and 1 have pointed our ſome 
things relating to the improvement of 

Phyſick, which occur in their books. 
There has been indeed a ptevailing opi- 


ng e 
this Art, but what is comprixed in the 
voluminous Works of that great Man. 
What gave the firſt riſe to ſuch a no- 
might be this: becauſe / 
it appear d at fitſt ſight, that thoſe-who - 
ſucceeded Galen, did tranſcribe a great 
deal from him, many were inclined to 
think, without giving themſelves che 


nion, that ſcarce any thing was done 


their Writings, chat they 

elſe but tranſcribe. And no bers * 
theſe: Authors has yet taken the leaſt 
pains to urideceive them in this point: 
what has been left us by way of Com- 

ment, being employ d chiefly in Gram 

natical ox Critical Remarks, without any 
view ob exphining whar relates either to 
the Hiſtory or the Practice of Phyſick, = 
in the time of each reſpective Writer: 
[need not allege a greater proof of 
this, than the Dolabelle r up. 

on Paulut. There is another circum- | 
ſtance, which might inſenſibly concur © 
in the prometing this miſtake; I mean 


che Extinction, or racher che'Compreben- | 
fron of all Sedts, | 35 1 have obſerv'd,” 
alter the time of Galen. Fot no doubt, 
the broaching a new Doctrine, eſpe- 
cially if it were fantaſtical and extrava- 
gant, did then, as it always will, make 
a greater noiſe in che World, than any” 

7 — eee SH mi, r 

don | im- 


7 of a Medicine or of an Operation : 
and as the Writers in Phyſick for tuo or 


| three Centuries after Galen, ſeem to have 


applied their thoughts only to the latter 


ſort of Study, this it ſelf may be one 


realon, why they have been ſo little re- 
| But with All deference to Hy- 
potheſes, which were the chief points 


theſe Sects diſtinguiſhed chemlelves by, 


and in which for the moſt part the pur· 0 


ſuit of their inquiries intirely center'd, 


I ſhould imagine that the invention of 


a new Medicine, or a new Method of 
Cure, would at leaſt equally deſerve to 
be recorded in the Annals of Phyſick. : 

I have given ſome inſtances, and 
more we be given, where the Phyſi- 
cians I have been 
| ſcribed diſtempers, 
before; where they have taught a new 

way of treating old ones; where they 
| have given an account of new Medi- 
cities, both ſimple and compound; and 


ſpeaking of have de- 
which were omitted 


3 * 


| [8] | 
where they have made large additions in 


the Practice of Surgery. And if theſe 
be any real improvements of the Art. I 
think it cannot be denied, but char Phy- 


ſick was ſtill making a, progrrh ep 

"This will ke appear 2 to 

any one, who will reflect upon the ac- 
count we have of diſtempers, in theſe 
ſeveral periods of time. 715 he Clerc 
has given us a liſt of all the indiſpoſitions 
and diſeaſes, deſcribed or mentioned by 
Hippocrates, which is much longer than 
what we take notice of in Celſus ; I wiſh 
he had drawn out likewiſe a liſt of thoſe 
that occur in Galen; by which we ſhould 
ſtempers was not ſo much calarged, as 
we might naturally imagine it would 
have been, were we to judge from the 
bulk of his Writings. But if we exa- 
mine the works of Ætius with this view, 
and compare his account with that of 
Galen, it will be found, that the num 
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ber of diſtempers, as they are reckon d 
up by Ætiu, amounts to almoſt a third 
part more. It will be too tedious, and 
too uninſtructive to enter into 
all particulars; and therefore I ſhall in- 
ſtance only in one Article, that of the 
yer. The diſorder incident to tliat 
Organ, as they fland recorded in Ry 
pocrates and Celfac, are much the fame; 


and are in all abour rhirry': Galen gives 


the names of ſeveral others, vic in- 
therefore he omits any deſariptiom o 
chem; in Eri, who has employ'd a 
whole bock and mort im rreating of 
them, you will find dere is at leaſt dow- 
ble thar number fully explauyd, wich 
their Symptoms and Cure. Among theſe 
cope deſcribes only theses, and Ga 
ſcarce” any, which require I . 
tion: but in £itius ray 
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lh bis * uſing Chirargical Applica-' 
tions; and in ane of them (a great de- 


fluxion of humours)' he at large recounts; 
three * ſeveral methods of cure by way 
of Surgery. I muſt obſerve here, that 


in this book, which is one of the lon- 


geſt. Etius quotes fewer Authors, than 
he uſually does in the others: which may 


at leaſt make it reaſonable to think, that 
he wrote in ſome: meaſure upon this 
ſubject from his own experience. In 
r rr n un 


led Phillths 2s well a his maſter : and; 
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